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ON ANY FLAT ROOF AREA 


This beautiful roof deck on the 
White Memorial Hospital, Los 
Angeles, is typical of what can 
bedone with any flat roof area on 
hotel, apartment house, factory, 
school, or residence, using Celotex 
Traffic Top surfacing. 


NEW MATERIAL IS COLORFUL, RESILIENT, LIGHT-WEIGHT, WEATHER-PROOF 


HERE’S only one way to provide a beautiful, prac- 
tical promenade roof deck like this at such low cost 


—and that’s by specifying the new Celotex Traffic Top 
roof surfacing! 


facing is the economical answer—available in colors, 
impervious to weather, resilient under foot. 


Flat roof areas planned for Traffic Top surfacing 
require no extra reinforcement, since this product weighs 
no more than ordinary slag or gravel surfacing. Dead- 
ens sound transmission to rooms below; protects 
built-up roofing from the heat of the sun. Passes fire- 


Home owners often want usable roof decks over 
porch or garage. Apartment house and hotel owners 
are quick to see the added tenant appeal of such a 
modern feature. Business blocks and industrial prop- brand tests, and is permanently protected against ter- 
erty can profit by including such a recreation spot for mites and dry rot by the exclusive, patented Ferox 
employees. For all these uses, Celotex Traffic Top sur- Process. Mail the coupon. 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation and is protected 
as a trade-mark shown elsewhere in this advertisement. 
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WALBRIDGE RANCH 


A ranch group on a 9,000-.acre building site: designed 
for the California landscape 


MEYERCORD COMPANY OFFICES 


Efficiently designed office space serves also to display 
a product 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Design for Safety: Drop in auto accidents spotlights 
the home as the prime cause of accidental fatalities 
principal causes and prevention 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series. interior 
exterior photographs floor plans critical com 
ment cost data construction outlines 


ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


A digest of thought and discussion on architecture and 
other arts. 


DIARY 


Comment, news, personalities from a peripatetic 
observer. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Fundamental changes in curricula bring equally funda 
mental changes in design. a review of recent work 


BUILDING MONEY 


The arithmetic of land development: The Forum ex 

plores the ways and means to economic subdividing 
for the seven out of ten subdividers who have not 
learned their lessons ... FHA's original chief arch 

tect designs an FHA-insured rental housing project for 
Columbus, Ohio. . “The Quintec House’ one low 
cost dwelling per week from General Housing Corp.'s 
Seattle factory .. The lowly concrete block gets its 
first taste of standardization. 


PLUS 


UPON BEAUTIFUL FORMS by Ozenfant 

SUNILA: FACTORY AND COMMUNITY by Alvar @ 
Aino Aalto... REBBIO: A SATELLITE TOWN FOR 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS by A. Sartoris & G. Ter 
ragni... PAINTING WITH LIGHT by L. Moholy-Nagy 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Totalitarian architecture . Productive Home Com 
petition... Awards . Educational . Deaths 
Personals 
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UP AND UP. While most other indus- 
tries have been thinking up excuses for 
poor performance, Home Building thus 
far this year has kept its nose to the 
grindstone, ground out houses in record- 
breaking numbers. According to F. W. 
Dodge Corp.’s compilation of construc- 
tion contracts awarded in 37 Eastern 
States, residential building for the initial 
1989 quarter totaled roughly $285,000,000 
—83 per cent above the corresponding 
figure for last year and 23 per cent above 
that for 1937, the previous post-depression 
peak. Total building during the _ three 
months set an eight-year record of $775,- 
000,000—44 per cent above last year, 17 
per cent over 1937. 

Bolstering these totals was March resi- 
dential building, valued at more than 
$126,000,000. Its 59 per cent gain over 
the preceding month was more than the 
normal seasonal expectation, and was 
made despite the adverse effects of gen- 
erally stormy weather and a_ delayed 
spring. Total building jumped 36 per cent 
between February and March to $300,- 
661,000. 

Thus, for Home Building, 1939 has 
come in like a lion. Chances are, however, 
that it will not soon follow the lion-to- 
lamb rule of thumb. To wit: March’s 
weekly volume of FHA mortgages ac- 
cepted for appraisal, a barometer of future 
residential building activity, advanced 
steadily, at month’s end totaled $121,- 
689,493, an all-time record. 


GOLD STEEL. Of prime interest to 
prefabricators was the announcement last 
month of a new kind of steel—strong, 
light, stainless and colored. Bold claim of 
its developer, Metallurgist and Industrial 


Designer Oscar B. Bach, is that in con- 
junction with mass production, the new 
steel will make $10,000 houses cost $3,800. 
Unlike other prefabricators’ materials, 
principal ingredient of the proposed Bach 
house will be asbestos panels covered with 
a thin skin of his cheap, colored, corro- 
sion-proof metal. 

But Bachite, as the product is called, 
has additional significance for Building. 
Its low cost, its wide range of colors (red, 
green, blue, purple, bronze, black and 
even gold), and its corrosive resistance 
(almost that of twice-as-expensive high- 
grade chrome nickel stainless steel) may 
make it readily adaptable to almost any 
exterior as well as interior use where metal 
is advantageous. 


FHAMENDMENTS. As fickle as the 
map of Europe is the state of Congres- 
sional legislation which will eventually 
amend the National Housing Act. As if 
Senators and Representatives were not 
muddled enough in their own minds, they 
have been barraged by conflicting sugges- 
tions from realtors, building and loaners, 
bankers, AFL, FHLBB and, last but not 
least, FHA itself. Consequently, their at- 
tempts to keep everybody happy render 
yesterday’s reporting out of date, make 
the subject of tomorrow’s reporting un- 
predictable. 

Fortnight ago, however, the House 
made up its mind as to how the Act 
should be changed, sent a bill to the Sen- 
ate providing in the main: 
> That FHA’s mortgage insurance limit 
be upped from $3 billion to 84 billion. 
FHA wanted the maximum boosted to 
$6; FHLBB and its building and loan 
children stumped for no boost at all. Said 


FHLBB Chairman John H. Fahey: “One 
of the fears that I have is that increasing 
the authorization from 83 billion to $6 
billion is, in effect, making this (FHA) 
a permanent organization (and) ex- 
perience with the insured mortgage has 
not gone far enough, as yet, to demon- 
strate whether it is a wise plan, as a 
permanent policy.” 

> That insurance of mortgages on exist- 
ing structures be extended to July 1, 1941. 
FHA, realtors, and bankers argued in 
favor of this provision; FHLBB and 
building and loaners, against it. The 
former group claimed it was necessary to 
lubricate the trade-in or used-house 
market, while the latter said that it would 
permit bankers to continue their raid on 
building and loan mortgage portfolios. 
> That section 210 of the NHA, cover- 
ing insurance of $16,000-$200,000 mort- 
gages on projects of ten or more houses be 
eliminated. FHA was in favor of this 
move. Such mortgages may still be in- 
sured under more restrictive Section 207 
of the Act which has no bottom mortgage 
limit but gives FHA a hand in the man- 
agement of all projects. 

> That Title I’s life be extended to July 
1, 1941. As usual, FHA was against ex 
tension, but was willing to string along 
with public demand provided certain 
changes were made in the Title (see 
below) . 

> That the principal amount of home 
modernization loans eligible for insurance 
under Title I be reduced from $10,000 to 
$2,500. 

> That an annual premium of no! more 
than 1 per cent be charged for mortgage 
insurance under Title I where currently 
no premium is required. 
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Ansel Fasten Adams 


BUILDING OF THE oM¢ INTH » ++ for the 9,000-acre lot with mountains (page 322) 
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National Safety Council 


PROBLEM OF THE MONTH » « » More on rugs than on roads (page 333) 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM MAY 
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VIEW NORTH FROM MAIN HOUSE 


Piling up to the north of San Francisco Bay lie tangled rows of brown hills, their hard sides wrinkled with 
gullies, haphazardly covered with patches of grass, redwood, oak, madrone and Douglas fir. Packed 
together in impressive confusion these restless shapes form a landscape which, if not as conventionally 
spectacular as the inland mountains, is much more typical of the State. Occasionally, as here, these hills 


flatten out into smooth slopes and wide valleys. Into nine thousand acres of such surroundings it was one 
architect’s problem to build a ranch group. 


The “problem” of fitting a building to a specific rural setting is undoubtedly an invention of recent gene! 
ations of architects who, curiously enough, show no such solicitude for their surroundings when building 
in cities. The fact is that the best examples of harmony between architecture and landscape have bee? 
produced by builders concerned with matters of more immediate importance. Some such unromantic 
approach is suggested here in the magnificent photographs of Ansel Adams. A ranch house and service 
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COW AND HAY BARNS 
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HAY BARI 





buildings are strung along the side of a hill, arranged for convenient use and easy access from the road. 
The architectural treatment is identical for cow barn and main house: all roofs and walls are covered with- 
out variation by redwood shakes and by board and batten siding. There is no fake picturesqueness. 





Isolated from the customary services, the ranch group had to be designed as a self-contained unit. It 
includes, in addition to the main house, a guest house, cottages for the caretaker and chauffeur, a bunk 
house, barns and a stable. Independent systems provide water, heat and power on the property; telephone 
service is brought in over twelve miles of wire. Butane gas, stored in a 3,000-gallon tank, is used for heating, 
cooking, refrigeration, and for running the power plant. While open and loosely knit, the group plan has 
been well studied for convenient distribution of these services. 





In its general design the ranch combines a strong personal quality of style with the healthy anonymity of 
good farm architecture. There is the almost classic impersonality of the hay barn above, and there is also 
the architect’s evident fondness for heavily columned porches and loggias, and for rough surfaces. In this 
vigorous handling of textures, however, there is no superficial deference to an imposing landscape. The 
setting is acknowledged by a beautifully casual transition from trim geometric building shapes to the han¢- 
split redwood battens, to the straggling fences in the old local manner, and finally to the trees and sur 
rounding hills. These buildings do not “blend” into the landscape: they add a new note to it. 
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STABLE 


RANCH GROUP FOR E. L. WALBRIDGE, SONOMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





ELDRIDGE T. SPENCER, ARCHITECT. FIRM OF SPENCER, BLANCHARD & MAHER 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATIONS: Walls—reenforced concrete 
and continuous footings. Waterproofing—Tri- 
cosal, normal, 

STRUCTURE: Douglas fir wood frame, ex- 
posed in service buildings, wall and roof 
sheathing, Brownskin paper. Exterior walls— 
1 x 12 in. unsurfaced redwood boards with 
split redwood poles as battens, Redwood logs. 
CHIMNEY: Common and firebrick, pressed 
buck facing, terra cotta lining; quarry tile 
hearths, 

SHEET METAL WORK: Gutters, flashings 
and downspouts——No. 26 gauge Armco 
galvanized American Rolling Mill Co. sheet 
metal. 
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WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine, outswing 
casements. Glass—quality A, single strength, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—Rol- 
screen Co. 


FLOORS: Main rooms—plank oak; maple in 
bunk house. Baths and kitchens—1 x 4 in. 
T. & G. sub-floors and felt covered with 
linoleum, 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wood; ex- 
posed frame in bunk house, service buildings, 
etc. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—P. & F. 
Corbin. Garage doors—overhead type, Stanley 
Works. 

PAINTING: Exterior walls—2 coats lead and 
oil. Sash and doors—3 coats lead and oil. In- 
terior—paint and stain finishes. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Three Fal 
banks-Morse generating sets, Butane opt 
ated, Trenchclay underground distribution 
flexible conduit wiring. General Cable Corp 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Jame 
Graham Mfg. Co. Refrigerators—Electro’ 
Servel, Inc. 

PLUMBING: Domestic and fire protecti 
water supply from 25,000 gal. Redwood st’ 
age tank. Pipes—cast iron and galvanize 
wrought steel. Fixtures—Standard Sanita? 
Mfg. Co. Septic tank—Pacific Lumber ©? 

HEATING: All heating from central sup?! 
of Butane gas generated from liquid Buta" 
by heat exchanger and piped to various bu!” 
ings. Ranch house—hot water, Watrola 
Convectors—Trane Co. Furnaces—Electros 
Co. 














The Mevercord Company is a large man 
of decaleomanias—transfers for lettering 
signs which have a variety of commercial! 
tions. One of the uses of these transfers 
imitation of marble, rare woods and simila 
sive materials on sheets of wallboard. In t! 
air conditioned offices, insulated from street yo). 
such synthetic products have been imaginatiy; 
incorporated as demonstrations of the «& 


pany’s products. Other applications are su 


eeest 





in the photomurals shown on the preceding pag 


All interiors and furnishings were designed 





Mr. Faidy, whose preference for strong rhyt} 





and pronounced rectangular patterns is evident 
the wall, window and ceiling treatments, the rep 
tition of partition units and the placing of desk 
and work shelves. 
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OFFICES AND WORKROOM 
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OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE MEYERCORD CO., CHICAGO, ILL. JULIUS FLOTO, ARCH! 


Etr 











CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete with 
Barber Asphalt Corp. membrane waterproof- 
ing. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—common brick 
on two sides; mottled yellow face brick in 
rear; Bedford stone front; furred with meta! 
lath, 3 coats plaster. Interior partitions—4 
in. burnt clay and gypsum tile. Floor con- 
struction—reenforced concrete joists, tile 
fillers. Ceilings—plaster, sound deadened in 
main rooms; suspended ceiling for top floor. 
ROOF: Covered with 6 x 9 in. red quarry 
tile, Ludowici-Celadon Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gut- 
ters—Anaconda copper, American Brass Co. 
Ducts—galvanized iron fabricated by Roy M. 
Moffitt Co. 

INSULATION: Top floor—18 in. air space 
and 4 in. mineral wool, Ludowici-Celadon 
Co. Sound insulation—Celotex, Celotex Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Fenmark projected steel, 
Detroit Steel Products Co. Glass—!4_ in. 
polished plate, quality AA, American Win- 
dow Glass Co. Glass blocks—Owens.-Illinois 
Glass Co. 

STAIRS: Steel, terrazzo treads and plat- 
forms. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Marshall Field & Co. 
linoleum covering throughout. 

WALL COVERINGS: Show rooms and offices 
—Marlite panels, Marsh Wall Products Co., 
decailcomania product by Meyercord Co. 
FURNISHINGS: Designed by Abel Faidy. 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Walls and ceilings—3 coats 
white lead and linseed oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—concealed in iron conduits. Switches— 
Trumbull Electric Co. and General Electric 
Co. Wall receptacles—General Electric Co 
Circuit breaker—Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
Anaconda copper, American Brass Co. Pumps 
—Economy Pumps, Inc. Toilet fixtures— 
Crane Co. Toilet partitions—Vitrolite, Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Hot 
water system; complete air conditioning sys 
tem by Roy M. Moffitt & Co. Boiler—Ke 
wanee Boiler Corp. Radiators—concealed 
Blowers—American Blower Corp. 
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Each symbol represents 10,000 deaths 
According to current estimates of 1938 fatalities, accidents in the home moved up to first place among causes of 


accidental death last year, rose 2 per 


DESIGN FOR SAFETY 


Last year, for the first time, home accidents killed more 
people than automobiles, became the largest single cause 
of accidental death. To the extent that this reflects the de- 
cline of motor vehicle fatalities, which fell off almost 20 per 
cent, it is, of course, a gratifying fact. But to the extent 
hat it emphasizes our failure to score a proportionate 
reduction in home accidents it is extremely disquieting. 
Up 2 per cent over last year, 1938’s estimated 32,500 home 
fatalities, plus its 140,000 permanent and 4,610,000 tem- 
porary disabilities, are black marks against a year other- 
distinguished by the greatest reduction (10 per cent) 
neral accident fatalities so far achieved. They are also 
llenge to the architect and the home-building industry 
» everything within their power to bring a reduction 


) 


me accidents corresponding to those being made in 
ot fields. 


Na’ irally, not all home accidents are preventable. A great 
arise out of personal factors, such as carelessness and 
ifirmities of old age, which are beyond control. A sub- 
‘ta ial proportion, however, are traceable to causes which 
M 


cent to take the place of motor vehicle deaths, which fell off 19 per cent 


can be wholly or partially eliminated by better -hous 
design and construction, often at little or no added cost 


Recommended precautions against home accidents ar 


simple and for the most part easily carried out; moreover 


an excellent basis for assaying their relative importance 


is furnished by the statistics kept by insurance companies 
and government agencies showing the proportion of home 


accidents according to cause and low ation Such figures 


show, for example, that more than half of all home acci 


dents are caused by falls, and almost a third of these occur 
on stairs: indicating more than 5,000 annual deaths and 


20.000 permanent disabilities which might be drasticalls 


reduced by improved stair design, safer surfacing. and 


better lighting. Others indicate littl known sources of 


accidental injury and serve as a valuable reminder of 
points usually neglected. Highlighted by all such figures 


the need for adequate, safe, and convenient storage facil: 


are 


ties throughout the house and provision for segregated 
properly supervised children’s play areas, both precautions 


which should therefore be doubly appre ciated 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


TYPES OF HOME ACCIDENTS 


Nearly two-thirds of home accidents are caused by falls and fires. F; 
account for more than half of the fatalities, for half of all accidents; confi, 
burns, and explosions result in another 18 per cent of deaths. No other sin 
(poisoning, absorption of poisonous gas, suffocation, firearms, etc.) 
more than 5 per cent. 


acct 


FALLS result most of all from slippery, badly designed, or poorly lighted stairs, a). 
from objects left on stairways—usually because storage facilities are inadeg 
or inconvenient. Outside the house, ice on stairs, unexpected steps, and poor light 
account for the largest number of falls occurring at any point. 
Next to bad stairs, slippery floors and loose rugs result in the largest number , 
falls. Contrary to general belief, the number of falls which occur in the batht 
Goieeek tun Geanet and bathroom is small (6.1 per cent), and the number getting in and out of be 
tiny (2.1 per cent). Precautions which the designer can take against falls are 
order of importance: 











1. Keep the number of outside steps to a minimum, see that they are located so 
to be easily visible both day and night (within range of entrance light, color « 
trasted with walks), protected if possible from snow and ice, and equipped wit 
proper railings. 


2. Design inside stairs for straight runs, intermediate landings if possible, kee 
risers under 734 in., treads at least 91% in. excluding nosing, uniform in size for ea 
run, equip stairs with continuous handrail, provide non-slip finish if possible. Se 
that stairs have sufficient natural light and that artificial light can be controll 
from both top and bottom of stairway. Avoid placing doorways too close to top o1 
bottom of stairway (30 in. minimum). 





National Safety Council 3. Provide adequate storage facilities, especially for household cleaning equip- 
Falls occur mostly on stairs, are often caused 


> thie Ie arunice ke ‘ » » ‘ ‘ . ”) av - 1} »>Q} , ~ 
he Giibeln bank tees faces 4t Gee ot ment which is otherwise kept on basement and attic stairways, provide 8 in. x 2 ft.. 


adequate storage space, especially for clean- 5 ft. space for storing stepladder, preferably on both floors. 
ing equipment. Another potent cause is the 


practice of climbing on chairs and tables to 


dust, hang pictures, occasioned in part by 4. Avoid use of flooring materials which require slippery surfacing, urge owner t 
the architect's failure to provide convenient employ non-slip finishes, adhesive mats under loose rugs (21.9 per cent of falls 
storage space for a stepladder. 


occur on floors and rugs) . 


5. Equip all bathtubs and showers with an adequate grab bar, preferably vertical 
and of sufficient length to be reached either sitting or standing. 


By far the largest proportion of falls, especially fatal falls, occur among the aged 
(65 and over). A special precaution which should do much to reduce the number 
of such accidents is the provision of ground-floor bedrooms for the very old. Special 
LOCALE OF HOSPITALIZED HOME ; = 
* effort should also be made to assure that homes to be occupied by old people ar 
ACCIDENTS ' ; 
free from hazards of all types, especially slippery floors and loose rugs. 











% of Yof % of , 
Total Falls Burns BURNS, the next largest cause of home accidents, accounted for 6,000 deaths in 193°, 
YARD 19% 20%, 8%, caused mostly by fires originating inside and outside the house and explosions, etc. 


sulting rati ) safe cooking, heating, and home cleaning equipment 
GARAGE 1%, 19, 0°, resulting from operation of unsafe cooking ating, ¢ aning equi} 








The National Fire Protection Association lists as the eight major causes of fire in the 
BASEMENT 6%, 2% 6% 


home the following: 1. Rubbish, 2. Defective Chimneys, 3. Combustible Rools, 
PORCH AND 4. Defective Heating Apparatus, 5. Matches and Careless Smoking, 6. Gasoline. 
OUTSIDE STAIRS 20%, 30% O% Kerosene, etc., 7. Electrical Defects, 8. Hot Ashes. Architects and builders are in 4 
HALLS AND 


INSIDE STAIRS 12° ao i position to guard against most of these causes of fire, by taking all ordinary pre 
To To To cautions required by good construction practice and by paying special attention to 





LIVING AND the following: 
DINING ROOMS 12% 10% 10%, 


KITCHENS 18%, 10%, 56%, 


1. Basements and garages should be adequately lighted and fully paved to el 
BATHROOMS 3°, 2°, 5°, 


courage cleanliness and equipped with fire resistant ceilings, garages with fire Te 
BEDROOMS 7% 5Y, 9°, sistant sidewalls where they adjoin the house. Both may be equipped with sim = 
m = m automatic sprinklers at surprisingly low cost. Fire resistant floors and walls, !esie 
ELSEWHERE 27, «3% BY, , ae ' aa adil 
masonry and reenforced concrete, include plaster on metal lath and plaster 0 








os ‘hie av be applied in double layers with staggered joints to increase fire vesist 
*Survey of home accidents hospitalized at : which m yy So on . “5S J 
Cook County Hospital, 1933-34, WPA. ance. 
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DESIGN FOR SAFETY 








2. A ite fire stops in the walls, especially next to basements and attics. In 


to ordinary methods, fireproof insulation such as gypsum and mineral wool 


h to r.ard the spread of fire, may be applied to garage ceilings and sick 


re they adjoim the house as fireproofing and to reduce heat loss 


3. < avs should be enclosed wherever possible to avoid chimney effect. Avoid 


stair and porch constructions which are a fire hazard 


40 fires must be properly guarded. Attractive built-in firescreens are available 


nerease the likelihood of proper protection. 


5. ‘ de } in. x 4 in. x 18 in. recess for fire extinguisher in kit hen or at head of 


nt stair and at a convenient point on second floor. Extinguishers are more 


be purchased and kept in order if a special place is provided for their 


ent storage. 


\ ental burns and scalds not arising from fires occur mostly in the kitchen 


56 per cent), and are commonest among very young children (0 to 4 years). This 


ovests the imperative need for a safe play space adjacent to the kitchen, as 


“) 


posed by Fordyce and Hamby in “Small Houses for Civilized Americans,” 


\ncu. Forum, Jan. 1936. Small children have a tendency to follow the mother 


erever she goes, and since most of her time is spent in the kitchen, most of the 


ild’s time is likely to be spent there, too, underfoot. About the only effective 


precaution against the hazard this presents for both mother and child is an adjoin- 


play space within view of the kitchen but separated from it by a very low 


partition or guard over or through which the child can see the mother at work 


and vice versa). Ideally, this should perhaps be a room intended solely for play, 


but in most cases it is used for a dining nook as well, to conserve space. Provision 


of such a room is mostly a matter of careful planning, plus equipment to divide it 


from the kitchen in the fashion outlined above. Care should be taken to provide 


convenient storage space for toys, since these are an important cause of falls. 


Next most important cause of accidental burns is smoking in bed (often fatal), 


which falls outside the province of the architect. Burns and scalds may also result 


from unguarded heating equipment, showers lacking proper regulating equipment, 


(Continued from page 336) 


HOME SAFETY CHECK LIST—Prepared by the Safety Research Institute 








Nefional Safety Counc 
Fires usually start in the basement, are car 
ried between floors by stairs Adequate 


natural light discourages dangerous accumu 
lations of rubbish like that in the upper 
picture. Poisonings strike most frequently in 
the case of the very young, may be targely 
eliminated if a locked compartment is pro- 
vided for poisonous drugs 





Location, type of accident, precautions: 


STAIRS AND STEPS 
Falls 

HANDRAILS—at open sides rails should 
be not less than 31 in. high from front 
of tread. 

LIGHT—natural light on stairs desirable 
for daytime safety; artificial light 
essential at night. 
WINDERS—eliminate short turns and 
winders. 


PORCHES 
Falls 

RAILINGS—strong railings at least 42 
in. high should be provided if porch is 
more than one step above grade. 
PALINGS—should be close enough to- 
gether to keep children from pushing 
through; if palings are not used there 
should be intermediate railings provid- 
ng the same safety. 
TOE BOARDS—second flocr porches 
should have toe boards to prevent 
Djects from falling to the ground. 


BATHROOMS 
Falls 


4HANDGRIPS—rigid grips, conveniently 
aced, should be provided for tubs and 
shower stalls. 
“LOOR—unglazed tile will mitigate 
anger of slipping on wet floor. 
OAP DISH—adequate dishes that will 
revent soap from falling out. 
ck 
LECTRIC LIGHTS—should be con- 
olled by switch located near door, 
way from tub or wash bowl. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES—should be 
used outside bathroom to avoid all dan- 
ger of contact with water during their 
use. 


Poisonings 
MEDICINE CABINET—should have 
locked compartment where poisons can 
be safely kept. 


BASEMENTS 
Fire 

CEILING—fire resisting, especially over 
oil burner. Automatic sprinkler system 
will protect basement and prevent spread 
of fire to upper rooms. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER—location should 
be planned. 
FIRE ALARM—automatic fire alarm 
units will warn occupants of undis- 
covered fires. 


Falls; striking against, stepping on objects, 
etc. 
NATURAL LIGHT—should be provided 
in daytime; artificial light, properly 
planned and controlled, for night safety. 


OUTSIDE WALKS 
Falls 
STEPS—should be grouped in locations 
where they can be adequately lighted; 
color should contrast with walks. Avoid 
irregular steps. 


KITCHEN 
Fire 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER—Ilocation should 
be planned near door at convenient 
height. 


CLOSE T—ermploy fire-resistant construc- 
tion for closet where oi! mops and 
cleaning materials can be kept 


Falls 
SHELVES AND CABINE TS—avoid 
placing storage facilities at heights 


which require use of stepladder or an 
unsafe substitute 
Cuts 


KNIFE RACK—provide rack where 
knives can be safely kept. 


ELECTRIC WIRING 
Fire; falls 
OUTLETS—provide sufficient electric 
outiets in all rooms to eliminate unsafe 
use of portable cords 
NIGHT LIGH TS—provide for night 
lights in halls outside sieeping rooms 


FIREPLACE 
Fire 
SCREENS—built-in fire screens will en- 
courage safe use of open fires 
DAMPER—control should be outside 
fireplace. 


WINDOWS 
Falls 
CLEANING—use windows which are 
easily cleaned from the ins de 


CLOSETS 
Falls, fires, failing objects, etc. 
ADEQUATE FACILITIES—for separate 
storace of cleaning supplies, for cloth- 
ing, linen, and all other purposes, will 
encourage safe housekeeping habits 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


DESIGN FOR © AFery 
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Rockwood Sprinkler Co. 


Products which encourage safety include the 
incinerator, non-slip shower floor, built-in 
fire screen, and basement sprinkler system. 
Those shown above are merely representative 
of a host of types and designs. 
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defective stoves, etc. Slippery floors in kitchens and dining rooms are a 
cause of burns and scalds resulting from spilling hot liquids, etc. Defective « 
equipment, especially when likely to be operated with wet hands, as in the 


bathroom, and basement, often causes burns, sometimes electrocution. 


tri, 


4] 
} 
Cie 


tu 


OTHER CAUSES of home accidents include poisoning, absorption of poisono.s gas 
mechanical suffocation, and firearms. Altogether, these account for but 13 per cen 
of fatalities, assume significant proportions only in the case of accidental poisoning 
in the 0 to 4 year age group, where two deaths per 100,000 population are trace; 
to this cause (burns account for 11.3 deaths per 100,000 in the same group). That 
this is due mostly, as commonly supposed, to unauthorized prying in medicine chest, 
and the like is indicated by the fact that the rate for more venturesome and ag 

boys is 50 per cent higher than for girls. The suggestion of a California mother 

group that medicine chests be fitted with a special locked compartment for poisons 
would therefore seem to make sense, and in the absence of such equipment architects 
and builders might well provide an altogether separate locked compartment for 
this purpose. The same precaution would also seem desirable for firearms, althoug! 
these are a much less important cause of fatalities than poison. 

Cuts from improperly stored knives, etc., in kitchens are not an important source of 
hospitalized or fatal accidents, and therefore do not commonly appear in accident 
statistics. They constitute a real danger, however, which should be guarded against 
by the provision of proper storage facilities, such as a knife rack or, better still, 
a series of slots for knife blades in the back of the counter surface. 


THE ACCIDENT-PROOF HOME, of course, cannot exist, but the fact that more than half 
of all home accidents occur in kitchens and on inside and outside stairs should be 
enough to prove that proper precautions in house design can do much to reduce the 
total. In addition, the fact that better than half of all home fires start in the base- 
ment, and that more than 15 per cent of fatalities are traceable to fire will indicat: 
the importance of proper fire retardants and safeguards. Home-accident prevention 
is next on the agenda of practically all agencies concerned with safety, and is bound 
to receive the active attention of home builders and home buyers during the next 
few years. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, with two and a half million 
members, has already set up a Home Safety Division to organize and direct an 
extensive Home Safety Program. Meanwhile, the architect or builder who becomes 
safety conscious will do himself and his clients a service which will pay dividends 
for years to come. 


HOME ACCIDENT FATALITIES BY TYPE, SEX, AND AGE GROUPS* 
Death rate per 100,000 population 








All Ages 0-4 5-14 15-64 65 and 

MEANS OF INJURY Years Years Years Over 

M © M 

ALL FATAL HOME 14.9 13.7130.1 25.4] 4.5 9.2] 13.8 9.3|87.3 118.3 

ACCIDENTS 
POISONING BY FOOD 2 Al 4 41 xX 1 1 1] 6 2 
OTHER ACCIDENTAL 

POISONING 7 6] 3.1 1.9) .1 1} 5 5} 1.0 6 
CONFLAGRATION 6, 1.4 1.3] .6 9 5] 3. 2.4 
ACCIDENTAL BURNS | 2.2 3.3}10.5 11.3 9 2.4] 1.1 2.0] 7.8 11.9 
ABSORPTION OF 

POISONOUS GAS 1.8 8 5 1 1] 2.5 81 8.6 3.9 
DROWNING 2 2 if 51 xX x 1 x 1 2 
TRAUMATION BY x" 

FIREARMS 1.0 2) 4 2) 1.0 2) 1.2 a 6S 2 
TRAUMATION BY 

CUTTING OR 

PINCHING INSTRU- 

MENTS 4 A a 2] X na 1 a 2 
TRAUMATION BY 

FALL 6.0 7.1) 4.4 3.3] 1.1 6] 6.2 4.5161.6 95.7 
OTHER ACCIDENTAL ‘ 

FATALITIES 1.8 9] 8.1 5.3] .6 2} 1.0 5] 3.4 2.9 

—_ 




















*Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1931-35 combined. X 


Male, F = Female. 
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HOUSES FOR WILLIAM D. AND GEORGE G. FRISBEE, cvrernevi, 


9 CALH 








Hil 
HH) 








Esther Born Pht 





These two summer cottages are located in a resort 


area on the Redwood Highway in northern Cali- 





fornia. Developed around a common garden, the 








houses have also been planned for the utmost 
convenience in separate use, each facing its own 
private terrace, with cross-views entirely elimi- 
nated. By a careful orientation of the group as 


a whole, each room has been assured ample sun- 








light. Services such as the kitchens, due to the 


seasonal use of the houses, have been reduced to 





a comfortable minimum. Materials, as in the Wal- 
bridge ranch (p. 323), are limited almost entirely 
to redwood, exterior walls, for instance, being given 
a slight variation in texture by the use of shingles 
and vertical siding. Typical of the architect’s skill 


in designing for a specific environment are these 





broadly roofed houses, appropriate but not “rustic,” 
and such vigorously handled details as the large 
bay illustrated on the opposite page. Cost (both 
houses): $15,200. 
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HOUSES IN GUERNEVILLE, CALIF. NORMAN K. BLANCHARD AND EDWARD J. MAHER, ARCHITECTS 
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LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

I onseddtaineeaeietienieainmaeimemnenmmeiammemaehetemeanameendenenen eeenenaneeement eaiatiecaaeieniatiee anette 
FOUNDATIONS: Continuous reenforced concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Douglas fir wood frame. Exterior wal!s- 
Royal cedar shingles and redwood boards over Brownsk'" 
paper and Brown Co. diagonal Douglas fir sheathing. 
ROOF: Split cedar shakes over Brownskin paper an 
Brown Co. Douglas fir sheathing. 

CHIMNEY: Common brick with pressed brick facing 
firebrick fire box and quarry tile hearth, Gladding, 
Bean & Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—Armco galvanize 
iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine casement on Dalmo fixtures 
Glass—single strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-For 
Glass Co. Screens—Rolscreen Co. 

FLOORS: Living and bedrooms—select oak. Bathrooms 
and kitchens—1 x 4 in. T. & G. sub-floor and felt covere 
with Gladding, McBean & Co. ceramic tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room walls and ceilings~ 
molded vertical grain Douglas fir boards. Baths and bee 
rooms—Douglas fir plywood. Ceilings—Insulite, canvas, '" 


sulite Co. 


HARDWARE: Interior—bronze, Sargent Co. Garage 40° 
—Stanley Works. 

PAINTING: Living room and entry—stain and wax. Be 
rooms and baths—3 coats lead and oil, W. P. Fuller Pai" 
Co. Roof—linseed oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Knob and tube, Genera 
Electric Co. tumbler switches. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refrigerator and wate’ 
heater—electric, General Electric Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water pipes—salva™ 
ized wrought steel. Fixtures—Standard Sanitary " f9- Co 
HEATING: Bathroom heater—electric, Wesix Co. 
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JAMES RENWICK THOMSON, ARCHITECT 
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ECOND Fi¢ 


A somewhat extended one-story design, this house contains provision for 


al 
do 


cTeée 


iditional two bedrooms and bath on the second floor. The necessary 


ers are placed at the rear. Unusual in houses of this size is the interest 


d by a careful articulation of the three main elements: 
ice and service wing. A stone wall further emphasizes 
reates a link between the house and the handsome dry 
Cubage: 24,000. Cost: $10,600, at 44 cents per cubic foot. 


wall iy 


living room, 
the entrance, 


1 front 


HO! SE FOR J. FRANK WADDELL, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 





J 


Harold Hdliday Costain 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walls 


floor- 


Cellar 
Waterproofing 


concrete block 
cement on « 
2 coats tar and felt 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls 


tion, shingles and stone veneer 


nder fill 


stud construc 


CHIMNEY: Brick with terra cotta lining 
Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—16 oz. copper. Ducts—galvanized 


iron 

INSULATION: Outside walis and attic 
—rock wool 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung, 
Unique Window Balance Co. Glass—double 
strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass C« 


floor 


STAIRS: Pine stringers and risers: oak 
treads, Curtis Companies 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bed 
rooms—walipaper. Bathrooms—tile wainscot 
HARDWARE: Black and brass Colonia! 
throughout. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 


tem—BX. Switches—toggle, 
Co 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Pyrofax, 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. Refrigerator—Gen 
eral Electric Co. Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Kitchen Maid Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Hot and 


Harvey Hubbel! 


fixtures by 


cold water pipes 
brass 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
System includes filtering and humidifying 


Boiler—oil fired, American Radiator Co 
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An interesting feature of this plan is the 
separation of bedrooms into sleeping and 
sitting rooms. A desirable arrangement 
where the budget permits, it has in this 
case necessitated the addition of two 
rooms, complicating a plan already some- 
what involved. General living space is 
ample, with porches and terraces adjacent. 
The design, both interior and exterior, re- 
flects a growing trend in its combination 


of modern and traditional elements. 
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George Haight Photos 
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4. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walls and cellar floor—concrete 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walle—cement plaster on gris 
lath, wood studs, inside gypsum plaster. Fioor conetru 
tion——wood joist, oak finish flooring. Ceilings-——orip tatt 
and gypsum plaster 

ROOF: Covered with split red cedar shakes. Decks 
covered with Mastipave, Paraffine Companies 
CHIMNEY: Common brick, terra cotta flue tining 
Dampers—Richardson 4& Boynton Cx« 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and leaders 
—Toncan galvanized iron, Republic Stee! Corp 
INSULATION: Roof—Reynolds Metatiation, Reynolds 
Corp. Weatherstripping—Monarch Metal Weather Strip 
Co 

WINDOWS: Sash—stee! casement, Druwhit Ceo. Glass 
—double strength, quality A, Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Glass blocks—Iinsulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Cx 
Screens—automatic tension roller 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers—mahogany 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main roome—oak. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—tinoleum covered 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms, kitchen 
and bathrooms-—Sanitas, Standard Coated Products C« 
Halis—grass cloth. 

WOODWORK Trim and cabinets—California white 
pine. Doors—sugar pine. Garage doors—Douglias fir 
Frantz Mfg. Co. hardware 

HARDWARE: Russwin, Russell & Erwin Mfa. Ce 
PAINTING: Walis and sash—oil paint, Sherwin.Wil 
liams Co. Floors—stain and wax Exterior walls 
Bondex, Reardon Co. Roof—stain 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Wiring system 
conduit. Switches—Bryant Electric Co Fixtures 
Arthur Clough. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Wedgewood, James 
Graham Mfg. Co 

Refrigerator—General Electric Cx Sink—Crane Ce 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. Washing 
machine and drier—General Electric Cx 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane Ce 
Shower—Speakman Co 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—copper tubing 
HEATING: Atlas gas fired, warm air, blower type 


STAIR HALL 









































HOUSE FOR GLENN PRICE, LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
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A compact two-bedroom house, very con- 


sistently treated in the Colonial manner. 





A studio with adjoining bath provides addi- 


tional bedroom space on the ground floor 


when required; removed from the main 


living areas, it might serve as a guest or 
sickroom. Five dormers on the second floor 
permit the use of a low roof without undue 
| i! inconvenience inside, and the horizontality 
| 

| 


of the design is further emphasized by the 








low porch which links garage and house. 


1 | Note the efficient manner in which all 





plumbing units have been concentrated. 
Cost: $12,000. Cubage: 31,660, at about 


38 cents per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—poured concrete. Cel 
ar floor concrete ver gravel fill Wate 

proofing—coating of hot pitch nm exterior 
foundation 

STRUCTURE Exterior walis—Gyplags on 
wood frame, Red Tcp insulation. 10 in. wood 





siding, rock lath and gypsum plaster all by 


uU. § Gypsum ¢ Inter t partitions rock 
lath and gypsum plaster. Fil construction 
joist, rough flooring » in. oak finish floor ng 


ROOF Wood rafters, sheathing and red 
cedar shingles 
CHIMNEY Common brick, flue lining 
Dampers—Colonial Fireplace C: 
SHEET METAL WORK Fiashing Oid Style 
40 ib. tin, N. & S. Taylor ¢ Gutters, leaders 
and ducts Toncan metal, Republi Steel 
Corp 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—\ f 
Gypsum Co. Red Top insulation wool. Sound 
insulation resilient clips, U. S. Gypaum Cx 
WINDOWS Sash—Western pine double 
hung with storm sash. Glass—double strength, 
quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Cc 
Screens copper mesh, wood frame 
STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and handrails 
birch 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak, € 
L. Bruce Co. Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms 
rubber tile 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room (one wal 
—Western pine; remainder plaster 
WOODWORK Trim doors and cabinets 
Western pine. Garage doo: s—overhead type 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Cc 
PAINTING Interior walls and ceilings—2 
coats paint, Pratt & Lambert. Floor 3 coats 
varnish. Exterior walis—2 coats Double 
White, Samuel Cabot, Inc 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Wiring sys- 
tem—rigid conduit. Switches—Arrow-Hart 4@ 
Hegeman Electric Cc F ixtures—BGeardsiee 
Mfg. Co. and Victor Peariman Mfg. Co 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Hot Point 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co. Re 
frigerator- Crosley Corp. Sink-—Crane C: 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane C: 
Washing machine—General Electric Co 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Shower—Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. Cab 
nets—Hess Warming & Ventilating Cc 
PLUMBING: Hot and‘ cold water pipes 
galvanized iron. Concrete septic tank; Crane 
Co. shallow well pump with 120 gal. tank 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Len- 
nox Furnace Co. Air Flow oil burning hot air, 
with Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
thermostat. Simple humidification; water pan 
system. Hot water heater—Hot Point, Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co. 


> 
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HOUSE FOR HOWARD BARNHISEL, KLAMATH 


HOWARD R. PERRIN, ARCHITECT 
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Constructed on a sloping site, this house has made excellent use of the 
property by its arrangement of living quarters above a partly exposed 
basement. While the result is anything but the conventional small house. 
it seems highly successful. With glass walls on the garden side, living room 
and bedroom are pleasantly located, and sheltered from the sun by pro- 
jecting eaves. The plan is definitely workable: the kitchen is properly 
located, bedrooms are in a separate unit, and the main room is well arranged 
for its various uses. Cost: $4,815. 
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FALLS, ORE. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walls and floor—reenforced 
concrete. Waterproofing—Celite in floor and 
walls. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in. stucs 
16 in. o.c., 5g in. sheathing, building paper, 
14 ib. felt, 1 x 10 in. pine bevel siding, '% in. 
3-ply plywood on inside. Floor construction 
—floor joists, 16 in. o.c. Ceilings—' in. 3-ply 
Plywood, '/ in. insulation, U. S. Gypsum Co 
ROOF: Covered with 5g in. sheathing, No. 1 
red cedar shingles 4!/2 in. to weather. 
WEATHERSTRIPPING: Outside 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood casements. Glass— 
single strength, quality A. Screens—Rolla- 
Way Window Screen Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms 
—oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room—dJapanese 
grass Cloth. Bedrooms and halls—wallpaper 
Walcrest Corp. Kitchen—Walitex, Columbus 
Coated Fabrics Corp. Bathrooms—Tylac Co 
HARDWARE: Dexter, National Brass Co. 
Garage doors—overhead type, Stanley Works. 
PAINTING: Walls, ceilings and trim in 
kitchen and bathrooms—3 coats ename 
Floor—paste wood fill, 2 coats floor seal and 
base wax. Exterior walls—3 coats glossy 
Roof—preservative shingle stain. All paints 
by Sherwin-Williams Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—flexible conduit. Fixtures—Lightolier Co 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Corp. Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine 
and drier—Maytag Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixture 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Water pipes—galvanized 
Hot water heater—General Electric Cc 
HEATING: Warm air, Peerless Found’) 
furnace. 
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PAINTER 


Excerpts from 


\ little group of us were going through 


the International Exhibition the other 


evening. In this group were a lawyer, a 
steel man, and three women. The men 


ere college graduates, each successful in 
is own field, in the prime of activity, 


vake and aware of the world and its 
ings, and not indifferent to what is 
led its “cultural” interests. Two of the 


omen were writers with sharp minds 
ind sensitive natures, and one of them 
in amateur of music. Most of these people 
thought of themselves as responsive to the 
general, including the visual arts 
of decoration, design and painting. 


* 


During our rounds they pelted me with 
rious and indignant questions because 


irts in 


they considered me by virtue of my train- 
g and practice to be the expert of the 
party. Most of these were “why” questions 
rather than “how” questions. Why does 
the painter have to libel nature in his 
portrayal of it? Why does he put such 
‘ily or frightful people into his pictures? 
Why do these people have to be mouse- 
faced, rat-faced, sheep-faced, or simply 
iot-faced? And why do they have to 
ave the bodies of congenital cripples? 
| might have replied to these questions, 
‘many a painter and critic has replied, 
You poor simpleton, you had_ better 
keep quiet before you have uncovered all 
f your ignorance and lack of taste!” I 
d not so reply for a very good reason 
[ am not so sure of this answer myself. 
\s we were leaving the gallery the 
vyer said, “I hadn’t made up my mind 


delore whether or not I like painting. 
Now I have. If this exhibition represents 
the art of painting, I know I don’t like 
panting.” The others did not express 


ves quite so positively, yet they 
id agree with him, as the diplomats say, 


principle, though they were willing to 
ake generous exceptions in favor of cer- 
‘am pictures. I myself felt discouraged— 


ged that my beloved art should 
have little influence with my friends. 
he best of my ability I had argued, 

d and apologized, pointing out 
artist is not a camera, and does 

lol weit to be, nor is he a mere recorder 
st, but rather an interpreter and 
Summoning all the patter of my 
my command I expatiated on de- 





MEMBER OF FACULTY 


ART AND JOHN DOE 


By Norwood MacGilvary 


the author's article in Pittsburgh Archite 


sign, pattern, construction, fundamental 
as distinguished from superficial form, on 
the the 


mood, vitality, and originality 


on abstract, on 
I tried to 
stress the pre-occupations peculiar to an 
art differs 


or of words. 


given a polite but in- 
I felt that I had 
been convincing. The worst of it was that 
I had not 
the deeper human values—of the human 
necessity of such an art. If this art of 


space-concept, 


of sight in so far as it from 


an art of hearing 


No use. I 


credulous hearing 


was 


not 


wholly convinced myself of 


painting is not a necessity to the human 
spirit; if it is only a luxury, a sort of 
pick-me-up to a few jaded esthetes, or is 
only a lively but unimportant subject for 
a debating society, it is a superfluity and 
an excrescence. Even the that 
the for the few may somehow 
become the necessity for the many did 
not quite persuade. Yet I was unable to 


argument 
luxury 


concede that this art is not a human 
necessity. All its history, its antiquity 
denies that concession. These questions 
then intrude: Is the ‘fault ours—the 
public’s? Is there some vital deficiency in 
the art itself, some exhaustion of its 


vitality after all these centuries that now 
presages an early end? Or is there some 
failing in its present practitioners, and 
of faith in its high 
Have they led us into some desert canyon 
from which there is no outlet, a canyon 
haunted by the spooks of bloodless ideas? 
Or is it only that we, the average people, 
are not able to follow these peerless 
trackers of the spirit over a difficult yet 
possible and even hopeful trail? What- 
ever the reason, the fact that 
they are not being followed. 


* 


What is it that this art lacks in food- 
value for the common man? It does not 
seem to be subject matter, for this is 
varied enough to suit almost any taste. 
It is not true that the public always de- 
mands a sentimental or literary story in 
his picture, in spite of what the art-for- 
artists champions say. Nor does it always 
reject the tragic in favor of the pretty 
and pleasant. The power of tragedy is 
still manifest in the drama and in litera- 
ture. It is not intelligibility either, be- 


some loss priests? 


remains 
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WORLD 


ror TRON . 
lut ‘ 
cause the ervpte work of such painters 
as Dali has a considerable puble appeal 
—as great almost as that of the weet 
and the obvious 

Perhaps too many painters have bes 


concerned too much with the techmecalities 


and the mechanics of ther trade—wit 
problems of design pattern color ete 
and with those abstract elements which 
admittedly le at the verv foundation of 
painting, and should by all means receive 
the artist’s profound attention, but which 
in themselves and for their own sake, like 
blood and bones divorced from the bodys 


are not viable and capable of mamtaming 


a separate existence Men and women 
have useful skeletons, of which under 
normal conditions they are fortunately 
scarcely aware, but in which anatomists 
and surgeons may well take a lively and 


understandable professional interest 

It is all very well to take heed of 
the skeleton, but 
also necessary to 


THitine le ‘ 


“ ich 


fundamentals as while 
sacrihce 
healthy 
skin, or even the superty ialities of adorn 
The dullest knows better 


than that. Unless we happen to be cranks 


doing so is it 


such things as shapely 


ment? woman 


or are flat broke, do we in life discard all 
to 


argue 


reduce oursels es 


Yet 


our gimeracks and 
the 
that 


wealthy 


barest necessities? many 
rights ought to be a 
able to afford 
every device offered by nature to enhance 
the of should 
starve herself to skin and bones, renounce 
her bathtub, and exhibit herself in filth, 


nakedness, clothe 


art, who by 


woman and well 


allurement her charms, 


or else herself inh a 


ragged gunnysack 
. 
Art can truly be judged by 
far 
concerned, by only one measure. It is not 


Do 
ask what the art is or ought to be 


the 


are 


you, 


individual, as as vourself 


you 


a static but an not 
for 
this is debatable and will inevitably lead 
to argument. Ask only what it 


does—not what it does to somebody else, 


energy measure 


endless 


for this again is only hearsay, but what 
it does to No 
painting may be by any and all theoretical 
esthetic standards, if it does not do same 


you, matter how good a 


thing special to you, Mr. John Doe, then 
it means about as much to you as a rumor 
Mars heard in a“ 
vention of psychologists. 


of a love affair on con- 
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SPECIALIZATION IN ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE 


Excerpts from editorial « 


It is generally assumed that as archi- 
tecture becomes wider in range and tech 
nically more complicated, there must be 
a tendency toward specialization, and that 
this tendency needs to be encouraged. 
But at the Junior Members’ meeting at 
the R.L.B.A., general opinion seemed very 
much against encouraging specialization. 
In fact, Mr. T. P. Bennett, who opened 
the discussion, and is himself a famous 
specialist in apartment planning of a cer- 
tain type, was the only speaker who had 
a really good word to say for it. 


* 


There are two kinds of architectural 
specialization: there is specialization of 
individual activity within an office (once 
popular but now fortunately demodé) in 
which one member of a firm gets the 
jobs, another does the planning, another 
puts the architecture on, and yet an- 
other makes the working drawings: and 
there is specialization as practiced by a 
firm which concentrates on a specific type 
of building. It was this second kind of 
specialization with which the R-I.B.A. 
meeting was mainly concerned. 

A man specializes in slaughter-houses 
not so much because he is interested in 
the psychology of planning for humane 
animal slaughter, but because he hap- 
pened to get a slaughter-house to do for 
his first big job. The obvious argument 
for specialization of this kind, however 
arbitrarily come by, is that only by re- 
stricting your field to research and gain- 
ing wide experience in some particular 
type of building, can you hope to become 
proficient in designing that type of build- 
ing. An important argument against is 
that specialization of this kind leads to 
architectural constipation: the architect 
must leave his imagination free to as- 
similate the requirements of any kind of 
architectural problem and must get him- 


omment by The Architects’ Jour 
nal, March 23, 1030 Upon a ree 


ent debate in the R.ILBLA 


self to plan anything. Otherwise he grows 
biased, academic, sterile. 

Mr. E. A. A. Row se, who followed Mr. 
Bennett, went a step further than this. 
He said that the specialist, in perfecting 
his design for a special type of building, 
might be unconsciously producing some- 
thing detrimental to the social structure: 
the vital need for every architect was to 
see architecture whole, every building an 
integral part of a planned community, 
every community an integral part of a 
planned region. The architect, said Mr. 
Rowse, must know how to collaborate, 
how to coordinate the findings of tech- 
nical experts inside and outside the build- 
ing industry in order to achieve this end. 

But we must remember that Mr. 
Rowse’s admirable architect-town-plan- 
ner is, as Mr. Bennett pointed out, “the 
very biggest kind of specialist.” Great as 
the need is for such men, only a very 
small percentage of architects can hope 
to cover the long term of training and 
finally practice as super-planners. Never- 
theless, the inter-relation of architecture 
and regional planning should guide all 
architectural activity. 

Mr. Maxwell Fry pointed out that a 
much more flexible alternative to spe- 
cialization was “group work”: round-table 
discussions with a group of experts and 
technical specialists who could give in- 
formation on each special job. He saw no 
good reason why we should be too rushed 
to think out a fresh problem whenever a 
new job came into the office. 

None of the really great names of this 
generation of architects are the names of 
specialists. 

There is no analogy with medicine. In 
medicine proficiency depends largely on 
detailed knowledge and_ specific experi- 
ence. In architecture proficiency depends 
largely on imaginative technique. Im- 
agination should be our specialty. 


THE DANGERS AND ADVANTAGES OF LUXURY 


By Siegfried Giedion 


Excerpts from the author's article in Focus (London) for Spring, 1939 


In 1893, a reaction from new architecture 
to a classical revival took place in Amer- 
ica. It was not faulty execution or un- 
satisfactury design which caused this re- 
action; but richer execution and greater 
luxury were demanded. In contemporary 
American journals, it was emphasized that 
“The eastern man erecting an edifice for 
the use of his business, feels inclined to 
make it a proclamation of his commercial 
success.” This may be true, but it repre- 
sents a more general feeling: the need for 
luxury and the wish to impress. These 
needs occur in every civilization, and our 
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own is no exception. If this is not suf- 
ficiently considered, the public avenges 
itself by turning away and taking refuge 
in a substitute. If this need is met, as 
in America fifty years ago—by simply 
and mechanically transferring emotional 
luxury-forms from earlier periods to our 
own—the result is bound to be unsatis- 
factory. 

An obvious danger is the suppression 
of modern architecture in most (and soon, 
very likely, in all) totalitarian countries. 
More dangerous still is their subversive 
influence on neighboring countries. In 


Akt Gr 1 


recent Swiss competitions, for 
there have been signs of a leaning 
the Victorian, or Classicist. In |] 
too, there is a circle of young ar 
some of whom have been taug! 
Corbusier, who will soon demonst 
executed buildings that they t! 
time has come to embellish build 
introducing stylistic details ( 
friezes, Greek orders) . These young 
tects stated in a public discuss 
Amsterdam that they had enough 
“Frankfurt Kitchen,” of the mi: 
flat, of “box architecture.” They y 
terested in big flats, bigger private | 


YY 


IS@s 


and great monumental public buildings 
They asked again for “beauty.” Why 
the beauty of traditional details? 


* 


It is certain that in the future our at 
titude to the past will be less self-con 
scious. But today, we are still under th: 
influence of the last century. There hav 
been periods in the past, like the Renais 
sance, when owing to their own vitality 
they were able to assimilate the forms of 
the past, and from them evolve a new 
creative architecture. Our context today 
is different. To satisfy our need for 
luxury, splendor and beauty, we must 
create for our own “optical vision.” 

Contemporary architecture can only be 
fully appreciated by those who have a 
real understanding of contemporary paint 
ing and sculpture. Architecture, painting, 
and sculpture spring from the same 
emotional source. That is their strength 
Architecture can only satisfy emotional 
needs by means of collaboration with 
painting and sculpture. So it is necessary 
for the architect himself to have a per- 
sonal understanding of the arts. Archi- 
tects who work in countries where con- 
temporary architecture is called on to 
erect impressive public buildings hav: 
already come up against this problem in 
practice. . . . The public authorities often 
ask for the use of sculpture and painting 
which is quite contrary to the architec- 
tural expression. In the course of the fight 
for functionalism, many architects lost 
touch with painting and sculpture. There 
is a real danger that the unity of a build- 
ing is destroyed if the architect treats 
painting and sculpture as secondary in 
importance, or as a subject for flippancy 


* 


In these days of specialization it is 
exceptional to find a painter who has a 
real grasp of architectural problems or an 
architect with a talent for painting. It 
generally results in the worst form of 
dilettantism if an architect tries to be a 
painter as well. It is of vital importance 
to both art and architecture that meats 
of cooperation between the two should 
be found in the future. Imagination 1s 
the most valuable ingredient of are!tec- 
ture. By imagination we mean, nowac@ys, 
a new relation and integration of the 
elements of architecture, as well as "¢W 
discoveries of spatial planning. 

The danger is in the tendency for a:chi- 


net 
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* 


ecome flippant. It makes no 
wether this happens by the 
stylistic elements 
English 
Greek 


the sake of a tasty sensation 


of single 

H nd, or, as in recent 
himsically degrading 
difficult to regain luxury in 
in a legitimate and vital way. 


CIVILIZATION, 1939 


thematics of Air Raid Protection” 
(London), by Professor J. B. 8. 
Haldane, F.R.S 


given type of bomb, say a 250 


and a man in a given situa 
er in the street or in a shelter. 
the expected number of bombs 
his neighborhood (sav, one 
lometer) the distribution of 
er this area being supposed even, 

is poor when cities are bombed. 
the probability that a single 
ling at the point (x, y) will kill 
Then the probability that he will 
in the course of the war is 


did taken 


y. integration being 
whole neighborhood or area A 
sof n and p will be different for each 
of bomb. 


THEY SAY— 


f new building in Milwaukee County, 
Vis. 93 per cent is done without benefit 


hitect."-—Leicgu Hvunrt. 


lhe most beautiful architecture wrouglit 
is a bridge, especially a suspen- 
bridge.’"—Rosert Moses. 


lay, beyond all doubt, bad architec- 
is a greater evil in England than 
and drugs put together.”"—H. G. 
\USS, M.P, 


‘ 


One can use the current of eleven 100- 


lamps during the time it takes a 
garette to burn, and at the same cost.” 
H. Freeman Barnes. 


+4 


rhe linking of any branch or movement 
| architecture with any particular type 
f lia ps ° . 
political faith leads to a hardening of 


POil 
mental arteries.-—Joun GLOAG, HON. 


itor on his arrival at my own 
of Boston enters a shapeless space 
ith extreme convention, is termed 
and named after Admiral Dewey 
listorted disposition to do him 
. Sweeping across the facade of 
m is an elevated railroad, a dia- 
stitution which proclaims that 
s attending to its own interior 
ness and doesn’t mind what the 
ger thinks about it. I know of no 
e stibule to a great city in Amer- 
—CiarLes D. MacInnis. 


“For 
has come to bear a meaning trom whuch, 


at this date, it 


word 


most of us the 


cannot lx rescued 


even if one would wish to rescue such a 


We are all looking forward to the time 
when ‘modernistic’ will have found its 
ON THE 

By Lee 

The constant complaint I hear on the 


part of both decorators and architects 

that neither the traditional nor the mod 
ern designs are good or in good taste 
The 


manutact 


complaint of carpet salesmen and 
rers that people are no longer 
don’t like a 
largely due to the 


unlike the designs in wall paper 


interested = in carpets and 


patterned floor. is 
fact that, 
and fabrics, the patterns in carpets are 


not good enough to arouse much interest 


As a rule, both traditional and modern 
decorators resort to a single tone carpet 
faute de mieux. Neither they nor their 
chents ever get very excited about their 
choice, so that both concentrate their 


interest and spend the money available 
Even 
subtle or 
texture: the 
blues, the 
reds and the dead 


dominating. 


on other features of the interior 


the single tone carpets are not 


varied enough in color or 


fountain pen = ink cranberry 
sauce browns pre- 
Carpet manufacturers seem very exer- 


cised at present over the problem of their 


merchandising outlets: should they en- 
courage dealers to sell from samples, at 
wholesale showrooms, or limit their dis 


tribution to retail stores? They might do 
better to consider first, not how they are 
going to sell their product but what they 
have to sell. Compared to the standards 
of design, both traditional and modern, 
that can be seen at any of the leading up 
holstery or paper distributors, the 
designing of carpets is at a chronically 
back, with rare excep- 
tions, if not to the Garfield-Hayes period, 
at least to early Statler. Where so-called 
attempted, chiefly for local 
movie houses, its blatancy is a kick in 
the eye. 


wall 


low ebb. dating 


modern is 


* 


There is no reason why there should 
be capable, talented and even brilliant 
designers of textiles and wall coverings in 
this country, and no carpet designers in 
the same class. The overwhelming chances 
are that the carpet industry has failed 
to find them and organize them. 

At a recent dinner of a trade associa 
tion representing the carpet industry 
(where I spoke and where my remarks 
were not any too well 
pointed out 


received) . I 
several obvious 


stimulating better designs in carpets and 


ways of 


encouraging public appreciation of them. 


ast ' ; : ~~ ' 

ti av te } ! ile-la te iL 
CeSSOrs art ca : 

the Great War, and ‘moderne.’ that pr 
child | tiv 174 Par . kx tut 

has la ‘ sive t in clegant tec ‘ 
decorators’ salons Hunmepuney Canves 
CARPE 
Simonson 

l rst iImong these WAS t he organizvath 
of publi competitions, with either 
arships or prizes for students ! tiv 
textile schools of the countrys as t 


Beaux-Arts Institute of Design has d 
for vears in the architectur: 


for professior al desi ners 


done in leading architect ral compet 
tions by making certain designers mvited 
competitors thus setting a standard fo 


the competition, offering substantial cas! 
event judged by 
both on the technical ar 
the artistic side 

The industry might also ver 


prizes and having the 


top-notel ry 


select a few really qualified men to visit 
textile schools and architectural chool 
and societies to explain the technical 
problems of design in relation to th 
problen s of manufacturing costs and 


merchandizing 


* 


The industry as a whole needs reat] 
methods of 


present day 


to improve its presentation 


The averace show wholesale or re 
tail, is a 


laid out in 


rewom 
affair The 


lavers that re 


dismal 


carp ts wre 
monotonous 
mind me always of Diego Rivera’s mural 
painting of a New York flophouse wher 
the out-of-works sleep in receding row 

Carpets are part of an ensemble an 
difficult thing for 


a professional to anticipate 


anvone but 
with his 
The incentive to buy them 


extremely 


mind’s eve 
and they often represent a very substan 
tial first cost—is a realization of what 
they can do in a room to make it 


ieore 


agreeable or charming or more livable 


It is precisely this relation that is con 


pletely ignored. 

What is needed here is modern tec! 
nique of display, both in wholesale and 
retail showrooms. There should be re 
cesses, corners of rooms oc ipving mM 


great space but within sight of the « 
where 


tomer looking at the sample lin 


he or she could see certain tvpical and 
' 


effective combinations of carpet with wall 
with 


few typical pieces of furniture, whether 


coverings, \W indow drape ries “al d 


modern or of any of the historic period 


still commonly used 
Probably no single manufacturer co id 
undertake the cost of this kind of propa 


ganda. An organization of the leadi 
manufacturers who would contribute the 
funds for a 


necessary four or five vear 


program is what is required. 
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THE DIARY 





Detroit, Friday, March 17—The Michi 
gan Society of Architects, holding its 
Silver Anniversary Convention today, ex 
pressed its intention to create, if prac 
ticable, the office of an executive director. 
This man, not in active practice, should 
give his whole time to the work of the 
Society’s diverse interests. Naturally, the 
major problem is one of finance. Dues 
now three dollars yearly for the member- 
ship of about 500 would surely have to be 
raised to provide a budget of $7,000 or 
S5,.000. 

In this connection, the annual report of 
President Weston, Southern California 
Chapter, A.L.A., indicates that this desire 
for more intensive work in the profession’s 
interests is not confined to Michigan. Wes- 
ton’s report that 
things of inestimable value to the 
profession as a whole, crying to be done, 
and someone should be paid for the time 
and responsibility needed in doing these 


points out there are 


many 


things. Instead of twenty dollars a year 
dues which the Southern California Chap- 
ter members president 
thinks it worth while for 
them to pay something like ten dollars a 
month, and 

greater benefits. 


now pay, their 


would be well 


achieve — correspondingly 


Detroit, Saturday, March 18—Kenneth 
C. Black, president of the Michigan So 
ciety of Architects, introduced the inimi- 
table Roger Allen as toastmaster for the 
Third Annual Michigan Building Industry 
banquet. About 900 men filled two ban 
quet rooms of The Statler—a measure of 
cooperation between architects, builders, 
real estate and material men that comes 
near setting a new high record. 


Foregathered with Robert Frantz and 
James A. Spence of Saginaw, and Arthur 
K. Hyde, president of the Detroit Chap- 
ter, talking of competitions, clients, and 
other puzzling elements of architectural 
practice until I boarded the 2:55 
train for New York. 


a.m. 


Tuesday, March 21—The New York 
Chapter, A.LA., was all set, after a dinner 
tonight, for a debate on “Full-time vs 
Part-time Robert O’Connor, 
Henry Waterbury, and Wesley Bessell 
were upholding the right of the architect 
to see his work through from the first 
sketches to the turning over of the keys. 
Ralph Walker, William Lescaze, and Lori- 
mer Rich contended that possibly half a 
loaf is better than no vacation, Ralph 
Walker stressing the point that partial 
service, such as indicated in the 


Services.” 


was 
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Smithsonian Art Gallery Competition pro- 
gram, was the first instance in his ex- 
perience when the client was willing to 
take over the gamble on the cost of mak- 
ing drawings. However, the whole debate 
became something resembling a love feast 
when I read a release from the 
Treasury Department indicating that the 
regional competition scheme for the selec- 
tion of architects for public works was 
about to be tried, and that Secretary 
Morgenthau apparently was by no means 
convinced that the working drawings for 
the Smithsonian Art Gallery must be 
made in the Supervising Architect’s Office 
rather than on the winner’s own drawing 
boards. 


news 


Friday, March 24.—The tradition is that 
an architect has to shoot somebody in 
order to make the front page. Harry 
Francis Cunningham of Washington made 
it without resorting to homicide. He 
merely told the German Embassy, for 
whose new home in Washington he was 
associate architect, that they had better 
get someone else to do the job. The de- 
sign, selected in competition, is that of 
Professor E. A. Breuhaus. Cunningham 
resigned for two reasons: in the first place 
he could get no cooperation or informa- 
tion from the Reich’s architects; and in 
the second place, “The astounding events 
of the past few days . are so offensive 
to my solidly founded American ideals 
that it is impossible for me to be of any 
further service to your government.” A 


major of infantry with the A.E.F. in 
France, Harry Cunningham apparently 


doesn’t like the Germans any more now 
than he did then. 


Washington, Thursday, March 30— 
Lunched with Louis Simon who men- 
tioned, incidentally, in connection with 
the Social Security Building that the 150 
sets of blueprints just sent out for bids 
would cover eighteen acres. 


Friday, March 31—Aymar Embury has a 
theory that a perspective drawing of a 
small building looks much more realistic 
if the viewpoint is taken at grade rather 
than at the height of a standing man’s 
eye. 


Monday, April 3—While in Detroit re- 
cently, I heard the good news that Clair 
Ditchy, regional director, A.LA. for 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio— 
aided and abetted by Leigh Hunt, regional 
director representing the State associations 
—has brought all four of his States into 


A.LA. 


membership. Hats off 
Ditchy for bringing the first of 
regional districts wholly into tl 
on our march 


toward the unificat) 





C1) 


ne te 


ALA 


yi 


the architectural profession in America 


Rochester, Wednesday, April 12- 


Folk 


ing the lead of Buffalo architects in thy 


efforts to provide an adequate and 


venient means of acquiring a pn 


home, a Rochester group launched t 


its Certified Homes program. 
Todd, president of the architects’ 


oOdest 


( Oonw 


presided at a luncheon for 600, including 
men from the lending institutions and y 
estate offices, general contractors, sub-co) 


tractors and material men, who 


have 


joined forces with this single objective. J 
E. McNamara, who has been managiny 
the Buffalo enterprise, is also to manag 


this one. Buffalo, he tells me. 


alrea 


has 700 houses under contract, design 
financed, supervised and guaranteed unde: 


the Certified Homes plan. 
Back to New York in 


company 


wit 
Wl 


Edward B. Green of Buffalo, and Willia 
G. Kaelber of Rochester, who were coming 
down for a meeting of the Registratio: 
Board. Mr. Green, who finds time fro 
what is perhaps the lareest practice 

Buffalo to preside over the State’s Are! 

tectural Registration Board—and has don 
so since its organization—is an_ irrepres- 


sible youth of 84 years. 


Washington, Thursday, April 13. 


Break 


fasted with Henry R. Shepley, Aymar 
Embury and Philip Maher on their week!) 
way to their job as Advisory Board of 
design to the Supervising Architect. Shep- 
ley told us of meeting George Howe thi 
other day, who promptly came out with, 
“Henry, your Cornell Medical Group 

the most beautiful pile in New York.” 
“But George,” replied Shepley, “I 
under the impression that you did not 
care particularly for anything so unfun 


tional 
Howe, “I don’t.” 


Was 


as beauty.” “Quite right,” sal 


Saturday, April 15—Burnham Hoyt an¢ 


Richard Neutra came on from 
West to help judge today the seco 


of the Productive Homes 


the fal 
d stag 


Competition, 


Frederick Ackerman being the third areh 


tectural member of the Jury. The 
for the five regional districts © 


e 


nners 


al 


nounced at luncheon. Here was no typi¢# 


suburban residence to be designe: 
home which should itself contri 
plan to a form of American life | 
been almost lost since the days 
early pioneers. (See page 14.) 
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SECONDARY SCHOO LS 


Secondary school curricula have changed more profoundly in the past three vears than in the 
preceding thirty. Throughout the country, new methods are now being worked out and applied 
which strike at the very basis of formalized education. Learning by doing is replacing learning 
by rote. Orientation of the new program is everyday life, its prime object to graduate students 
better fitted to the conditions and problems of our present day democracy. Already more than 
one in every ten U.S. communities has made or is making basic alterations in its school cur 
riculum. In ten years time, it is hoped that this transformation will be universal 

Most affected by these new methods is the school’s basic unit, the classroom. Convention 
ally a rigidly organized lecture and recitation room, the classroom in the modern schoo! 
might more properly be called a workroom, is devoted to a general tvpe of subject matter 


rather than a specialized division of formal knowledge. Instead of moving 


about from 
class to class and teacher to teacher every half hour, students may remain in this on 
room the better part of the school day, while several teachers may use it simultaneously 
Instead of working from a single textbook, students are encouraged to make use of library 
and periodical sources. Facilities for motion- and still-picture projection, radio, informal dra 
matics, private conferences between teacher and pupil, and plenty of storage space for books 
paraphernalia, and equipment, are but a few of its new needs. 

Naturally, such a classroom is a vastly different thing from its progenitor. In the first place 
it is considerably larger. Secondly, regular rows of individual desks are replaced by gen 
erous work tables at which several students may be accommodated, and a more compact 
grouping of tablet-arm chairs for demonstration periods. Finally, it should be surrounded 
with sufficient space for auxiliary equipment. Classrooms for Liberal Arts study, for instance, 
are ideally provided with a small stage, with a work table and space for storing costumes, 
storage cabinets, two or more typewriter tables, and bookshelves in addition to more cork 
and less black boards. Model unit plans on the following page illustrate this tendency as applied 
to Liberal Arts, Science, and Homemaking class areas. 

In addition to classroom changes, the new school curriculum has had considerable effect on 
secondary planning as a whole. Most general of these is the shift in the dividing line between 
elementary and secondary schools. Formerly this line was placed between the eighth and 
ninth years, dividing the twelve year total into eight and four year periods. Today the line 


is drawn between the sixth and seventh years, making two equal periods of six years 
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use Planning 





This means that the small high school may pn 


enlarged to accommodate the two added grades 


i 
OF « 
other type of adjustment be made. Coupled with t) e¢ 
mendation that no high schoo! should house less |} 
pupils, and preferably should accommodate fro 
1200, it has in some cases resulted in the coupli: 
smaller schools into a double unit consisting of Ji 
Senior High in order to effect operating economies an 
vide better facilities. Preferably located on t 
campus, such double units are nevertheless an impr 
over two separate schools even when several miles 


17 
a} 


Another new factor affecting the general plan is increa, 
use of high school facilities by the adult communit) 
practice which reacts to the benefit of both. Invol 
public use of gymnasium, auditorium, and library fa 
ties, it dictates separate access and separate control of | 
heating equipment for these units in order that they » 
be used independently. Multiple use of certain shops, cla: 
and work rooms for adult education may also demand se; 
rate control of heating. 

Demand for increased flexibility is still another result 
changing educational methods. Most schools are not und 
taking drastic changes all at once, are rather altering th: 
curriculum in gradual stages. This calls for constructi 
permitting maximum flexibility and plenty of variety 
classroom size. Partitions between classrooms should | 
soundproof and readily removable, and free from elect: 
wiring and plumbing, which should be located in exter 
and corridor walls so as not to interfere with alteration: 
In addition classrooms should be located next to class 
rooms, laboratories next to laboratories, so that they m: 


be combined if necessary, and floor and ceiling finish 


should run through under and around partitions to elim: 


nate need for patching if partitions are removed. 
Planning the present day school calls for a more intimat 
understanding of the educational process than was for- 
merly required, when all that was necessary in most 
stances was to provide a sufficient number of unifor 
classrooms with free circulation between, without rega! 
for the specific use to which the rooms would be pu! 
Today, carefully designed units are needed not only for 
vocation courses, homemaking, and the sciences, but fo! 
liberal arts as well. 

Design of each of these units, of which the examples | 
the margin are merely representative, should be based upo! 
close cooperation between the architect and the scho 
authorities directly involved, especially during the presel! 
evolutionary stage of the development of new teachin 
methods. The examples on the pages which follow illustrat’ 
many of these new trends in various formative and more ©! 
less complete stages of development. In addition to forwat 
steps in education and school planning, they represet! 
heartening progress away from the hidebound traiitiol 
alism which characterized the school field up to even 4 
few years ago, preface a wedding of functional design an 


functional education in the not too distant future 
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SHAW & HEPBURN, ARCHITECTS 


This handsome building, the 
architects hitherto known for 
dling of the 


things 


work of 
the iT 


a firm of 
sensitive fat 
Georgian stvle, demonstrates 
that the 


detail whi h the 


ATT 


other strict schooling il prrerprent 


tion and traditional affords serve 


as an excellent basis for modern design. The plan 


a simple L, 


is noteworthy for its placement of the 


gymnasium, music room, and uhitormim at the 


extremities, thus providing proper segregation and 
independent access for these units without comph 


form of the building as a Revers 


conventional arrang auditorium 


whole 


the 


cating the 
the 


ing rement 


is attached to main building at the stage end. a 
device which permits the occasional use of ad 
joming schoolrooms for dressing and further di 


vides classroom and auditorium circulation. Othe: 


features of the plan include the attractive location 


of the lunch room atop the auditorium, and direct 





and generous exit facilities at three points on the 
main corridor. 

CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

STRUCTURE Exterior walis—red brick, Westfield Grick 
Co., backed with Winchester sand lime brick, % in. stee! 
channels, painted metal tath and gypsum plaster interio 
partitions—(basement) clay tile; above gypsum tile. Floor 
construction—concrete, Celotex Corp. Acousti-Celotex di 
rectly on underside of slab. 

ROOF: Main building—concrete, 5-ply roofing, Barrett Cc 

remainder—1' in. boarding and 5-ply roofing 


SHEET METAL WORK: Fliashing 
5 fabric, Wasco Flashing Co.; 
copper. Tower—iead coated 
boarding on steel frame. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Hope's Windows, 
quality A. Glass blocks—Owens.-Illinois Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: 


Wasco N« 
coated 16 oz 
felt on 


concealed) 
lead 
applied 


(exposed) 


copper over 


Glass 


Inc. 


Lunchroom, corridors, classrooms 


linoleum, Paraffin Co.'s, Inc. Science rooms—asphalt tile 
Paul Coste, Inc. Gymnasium, stage, music room—maple 
Auditorium area under seats—granolithic with Master 
Builders Co. Color-mix; aisltes—cork tile. Toilets and showers 
—ceramic tile. Locker rooms—terrazzo 

WALL COVERINGS: Toilets—glazed tile. Lunchroom, cor- 


ridors and stair halls—iron 


maple dado, 


spot 
Locker 


brick 
rooms 


Gymnasium—8 ft 


brick over. glazed brick. 


WOOD TRIM: Trim and interior doors—brown ash. Exterior 
doors—Northern pine. Folding door in gymnasium and sew 
ing room—Richard Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

HARDWARE: Bronze by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; Von 


Duprin panic bolts, Vonnegut Hardware Co 
PAINTING interior: Dados—Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Walls—Atlantic casein paint. Ceilings 
Moore & Co. Floors—Lukon wax. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Rigid conduit—Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co. Switches—(power) Trumbull Electric Co.: 
(lighting)—Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures—(classrooms) Amp- 


paint 


calcimo, Benjamin 


lite, IlMuminator Co.; (corridors) Holophane Co.; (stage) 
Wheeler Electric Co. Radio and public address system 
R. C. A. Victor Co. Telechron program system—Warren 
Telechron Co. Fire alarm system—Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—copper tubing 
Anaconda, American Brass Co. Pumps—Deming Pump Co 


Toilet fixtures—Standard Sanitary 
ment—John Van Range Co. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING: Heating—vacuum steam, 
welded steel pipe. Ventilating—(class rooms) unit ventilators 
gravity exhaust; (auditorium and gymnasium) supply and 
exhaust fans, B. F. Sturtevant Mfg. Co. Boiler—internationa! 
Engineering Co. Oil burner—Ray Oi! Burner Co. Radiators 
—American Radiator Co. Grilles—stamped steel, Tuttle & 
Bailey Mfg. Co. Thermostats—Johnson Service Co. Vaives— 
Jenkins Bros. Hot water heater—Sands Mfg. Co. 
pumps—Nash Engineering Co. Drying 
heaters, Aerofin Co 


Mfg. Co. Kitchen equip 


Vacuum 
rooms—Aerofin 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Incinerator—Kernerator, Kerner 
Incinerator Co. Dumbwaiter—Beckwith Elevator Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: N. Spinelli & Sons, Co., tnc. 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM STUDY HALL 


Somewhat surprisingly, the wholly conventional exterior standing “model house” for demonstrations and experi 
shown on the opposite page houses a school in which group mentation. Classrooms are large, and in most cases «ke 
study and other modern educational devices are empha signed for specific purposes, in line with the modern trend 
sized, and an interior which makes few concessions to tra- Generous facilities for vocational courses, gymnastics, | 
dition. Typical classrooms are equipped with conference brary, and cafeteria, plus a large and well equipped aud) 
tables and movable chairs in place of the usual fixed desks. torium complete the picture of an up-to-date secondary 


lhe Homemaking Department is complete even to a free school plant. 









SHOWERS GYMNASIUM 
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FOODS LABORATORY 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—steel frame 8 in 
brick facing, hollow cinder tile backing, water 
proofing and plaster. Interior partitions—cinde 
tile. Structural steel—Bethlehem Steel Co. Floc 
construction—reenforced concrete, pan systen 
ROOF: Main building—gypsum plank, slated 
Auditorium and gymnasium—gypsum plank 
Barrett Co. built-up asphalt smooth surface. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gutters 
—lead-coated copper, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp. Ducts—galvanized Toncan 
metal, Republic Steel Corp. 
INSULATION: Roofs—Celotex, Celotex Corp 
Sound insulation—Acousti-Celotex, Celotex Corp 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, steel, Camp 
bell Metal Window Co. Glass—double strength 
STAIRS: Reenforced concrete, Feralum nosings 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphalt tile throughout 
David E. Kennedy, Inc. 
WALL COVERINGS: Gymnasium and passages 
—glazed tile brick; elsewhere plaster. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—combina- 
tion steel buck, jamb and trim. Doors—in gen: 
eral birch veneer; hollow metal fire doors. 
HARDWARE: Bronze, Sargent & Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls and trim—3 coats 
paint. Doors—varnish. Ceilings—acoustical tile 
unpainted. Floors—asphalt tile, wax. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. Fixtures—Cecil K. White 
and Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Cold water pipes—gaivanize? 
wrought iron where exposed; brass elsewhere 
Hot water pipes—brass, Bridgeport Brass ©° 
Toilet fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
HEATING: Vacuum steam. Boiler—Burnham 
Boiler Co. Grilles—Hart & Cooley Mig. © 
$ Valves—Jenkins Bros. Hot water heater—line? 
A “=< “3. we. steel, National Pipe Bending Co. 

, = GENERAL CONTRACTOR: The Industr 3! Co" 
struction Co. 
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wars, SMITH & POWELL, ARCHITECTS CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Centinuvuous spread footings 














J FERAL & STRUCTURE E «ter r wate cent ed concrete 
= i) 
SEHOLD ARTS BLDG a haw m1 6 — nside U. S. Gypsum Co. plaster. Interior partitions 
NNIS COURT ‘ Ly metal studs, Penn Metal Ce meta at? Mil 
2 J \ 1 aa Stee! Ce i i Gyosum C plaster Ce nge 
3 EACHERS es a meta ath and plaster suspended eilings. F 
4 Pp BLDG. construct nr reenforced concrete siat 
DENT STORES f i ROOF Reenforced concrete, composition and gravel 
5. , / roofing, Paraffine Co.'s 
Ee 
6. ENCE BLDG. - SHEET METAL WORK Flashing—gaivanized 
1 MINISTRATION BLDG. sheet metal and coppe © ts Qaivanized meta 
8, BRARY WINDOWS Sash goubie ' ng. & 7 pine Uiase 
§ RLS’ GYMNASIUM \ . double strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens.Ford 
'  -. gd Giass Cc 
10. LER HOUSE STAIRS Reenforced concrete, carborundun abra 
T DITORIUM & ’ sive treads 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE BLDG . FLOOR COVERINGS Paraffine € s Battleship 
12 HOUSE linoleum and maple strip fioors taid m mastic 
3 B0YS’ GYMNASIUM FURNISHINGS: Blackboards—Spinner.Deist Ken 
. la > 0 ion 2araffine " nilboar« 
1. ATHLETIC FIELD plate compositior Paraffine € s cork billboards 
. HAROWARE: All Russewin, Russell 4&4 Erwin Mfg 
(5, ARMORY Co., except McKinney butts; t ¢ N. @ r ciosers 
16. POTTERY «=-« —- oe and Lawson Mfg ce spring hinges 


PAINTING Interior lead and oll. Exterior watte 
concrete paint. All paints by W. P. Fuller & ¢ 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 


. - 1 . . a Alumaduct conduit, National Enameling & Mfg 
One of several specialized units comprising a ten-acre, 2,500 student high Cc Crescent wire, American Cable Ce Switches 
school. the building illustrated on this and the preceding pages illustrates —Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric C Fixtures 
: Royal Monax, Corning Glass Cx Holophane Cc 
nother trend in secondary school design: towards the college stwle Inc Benjamin Electric Co., Crouse Hinds Cx 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Clocks—General 


campus and away from the single, monumental building. ( For the Science Electric Co. Panels and switchboards-—Mullenbach 


unit No. 6 in the plot plan above—see Arc i. Fort M. March 1938. p Fire alarms—Cannon. Outlet boxes and receptacies 
et ' ‘ Appleton Electric C Fuses—Clearsite and 
251.) | he unusual degree otf separation between the two lugs of the Economy, Economy Fuse Mfg. Cx 


PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes-—Wheeling 


L-shaped plan is explained by the necessities of earthquake-resistant con Steel Corp. Toilet fixturee—Washington-Elier 


struction, which requires a joint at this point in the structure, but has Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. and Haws; Kramer 

: eet safe ‘ ‘ : flush valves, Shand and Jurs hose racks and roof 

other advantages as well, admitting additional light and air and adding drains. Toilet partitions—Milwaukee Stamping Co 
. aes ~ . : ‘ . : 1 r ) ' eam ron .x 

nterest to what is otherwise so often a dreary corridor. Folding partitions a a ee a : a? 

. central plant for entire school. Radiators-—\ Ss 

between the Social Art classrooms provide a high degree of flexibility, and Radiator Corp. Thermostats—Marsh Valve C 


Valves—Kennedy Vaive Cx and Marsh Vaive C« 


the enlarged room thus created is used for entertaining in conjunction with Unit vente and fane—®. F. Sturtevant Ce 


the reception room and private dining room adjoining the Foods Room, DUMBWAITER: D. A. Matot C 
s , ia GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Pacific Realty & Build 
where students demonstrate their culinary art to school visitors. ing Co 







SEWING ROOM ACADEMIC ARTS 





HIGH SCHOOL, IDAHO SPRINGS, COL. 











The clean horizontal lines of this brick and 
concrete structure are reminiscent of Frank 
Llovd Wright’s Prairie Architecture, none- 





theless attractive and appropriate against 


the background of Colorado hills. Designed 








to supplement an existing building consist- 
ing mostly of classrooms and dating back 
to 1885 (to which it is connected by a 
tunnel running beneath a separating 
street) the building is intended for com- 


munity as well as school use. Classrooms 


ac 





may be shut-off from the Gymnasium and 
Auditorium Lobby by folding gates which 
disappear entirely in the corridor walls— 


shown part way out in the picture at the 








bottom of the opposite page—and are 
equipped with separately controlled heat- 
ing. 
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FREWEN & MORRIS, ARCHITECTS 


ENTRANCE 


AUDITORIUM 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Concrete. Waterproofing 
membrane on walis below grade 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—4 in. exterior 
facing variegated red brick; 8 in. backing 
walis—Jumbo brick. Interior partitions—c! 





ay 
tile. Columns—concrete Structural steel 
trusses over gymnasium, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. Floor construction—(lst) concrete 
(2nd) concrete on open web steel joists 
Colorado Builders Supply Co gymnasium 
wood over concrete slab; Loxit metal strips 
fastened to concrete sliab wood floor fastened 
with strips, Loxit Mfg. Co 

ROOF: Covered with composition roofing 
INSULATION: Roofs—2 in. Thermax, Celo 
tex Corp 

WINDOWS Sash—Silentite, double hung 
Curtis Companies. Glass—double strength 
quality A. Glass blocks—Owens.-Iilinois Glass 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphait tile used 
throughout, Thomas Mouiding Floor Mfg 
Co. 

WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—metal 
door bucks. Doors—wocd slab 

HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin Co 
PAINTING: Throughout 3 coats lead and 
oil, McMurtry Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes 
cast iron. Hot and cold water pipes—copper 
Type M. Streamline, Mueller Brass Ce 
Pumps—Nash Engineering Co Hot water 
tanks—Kewanee Boiler Co. Toilet fixtures— 
Crane Co. 

HEATING: Two pipe steam vacuum, vaives 
and traps, Warren-Webster Co. Unit venti 
lators—American Blower Co. Stoker—ideal 
Stoker Co. Radiators—cast iron, Crane Co 
Thermostats—Johnson Service Co. American 
Blower Co. fan and Aerofin coils; American 
Air Filters Co. filters in auditorium 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: The F. J. Kirch 
hof Construction Co. 
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AUDITORIUM 


lhis imposing building contains, in a single 
well-knit unit, all of the facilities of the 
modern secondary school, with swimming 


pool, gymnasium, vocational shop and au- 


litorlum properly located at its extremi- 
ties. As in plan on page 355, the latter is 
ittached to the main building at its stage 
end, but in this instance the circulation 
which this entails has been worked out for 
a greater degree of separation between stu- 
dent and public access. Utmost flexibility 
in this respect is provided by the unusual 


' 
rea 


ent of the balcony, which is con- 
nected to the second-floor corridor of the 
main building by the galleries shown 
above. Another unique feature of the 
scheme is the huge window providing side 
lighting for the gymnasium, an arrange- 
ment probably much appreciated in a cli- 
where the hot sun is so nearly 
id for the greater part of the school 
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MIRABEAU B. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATIONS: Spot footings and grade beam. 
Waterproofing—2 coats Ironite, Bowles Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Acme Brick Co. face 
brick and Cordova limestone, Texas Quarries; back 
plastered, backed with 8 in. hollow tile, mastic 
waterproofing on tile and 3 in. clay tile furring 
plastered. Interior partitions—plastered 4 in. clay 
tile, National Fireproofing Co. structural glazed 
tile in corridors, stairs, toilets, locker and shower 
rooms, gymnasium, shop, cafeteria and kitchen. 
Columns—reenforced concrete. Structural steel— 
framing of auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria, roof 
of Shop, Mosher Steel Co. Floor construction—re- 
enforced concrete beam and joist, Ceco steel pan 
forms. Ceilings—suspended metal lath and plaster. 
Cla#srooms and corridors—fiber tile, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. Library, auditorium, gymnasium, music room, 
etc.—acoustic tile, Johns-Manville. 

ROOF: Reenforced concrete; U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Pyrofill gypsum deck over structural steel; Johns- 
Manville 4-ply pitch felt and gravel roof and wall 
flashing; copper roof on wood deck over shop. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. Ducts 
—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Conovan steel, Truscon Steel 
Co., Glass—double strength, quality A, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—vertical sliding, 
bronze wire, Truscon Steel Products Co. 

STAIRS: Treads, risers and base—terrazzo; alumi- 
num safety treads—American Abrasive Metal Co. 
Hand rail and brackets—Ambrite, Usona Mfg. Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Gymnasium and classrooms 
—beech wood. Corridors—terrazzo. Auditorium— 
cement and American Tile & Rubber Co. sheet 
rubber in aisles. Cafeteria and library—sheet rub- 
ber. Toilets, pool room, locker rooms and showers 
—slipproof tile, Wenczel Tile Co. Shop—Blox-on- 
end, Carter Blox-on-end Flooring Co. 


ENTRANCE TO AUDITORIUM 





LAMAR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 











HOUSTON, 


WALL COVERINGS: Auditorium lobby and library 
wainscot—linoleum, Congoleum- Nairn. 
FURNISHINGS: Display cases and special trim 
—Ambrite, Usona Mfg. Co. School furniture—birch 
and oak. Laboratory equipment—Leonard Peterson 
& Co. Steel lockers—Lyon Metal Products Co. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Doors and trim— 
gum; hollow metal, Metal Door Trim Co. Shop 
doors—hollow metal, Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; Von Duprin 
exit devices, Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

PAINTING: Walls and ceilings—size, 2 coats flat 
paint, Masury Paint Co. Acoustic tile—Alabastine 
cold water paint, Alabastine Co. Floors—(wood) 2 
coats sealer; (terrazzo) Onyx Seal, Hillyard Sales 
Co. Trim—walinut stain, shellac, dull varnish. Sash 
—metal primer, lead and oil, glazed and wiped. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
rigid conduit, General Electric Co.; wire—Hazard 
Wire Works. Panels and switchboards—Square D. 
Co. Fixtures—Daybrite concealed and fiush light- 
ing; Benjamin Electric Co. reflectors. Radio and 
public address system—R. C. A. Victor Co. Stage 
lighting—Major Equipment Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—galvanized 
steel. Sump pump—Nash Engineering Co. Ice water 
compressor—Vilter Co. Pool cleaner—United Vacu- 
um Appliance Co. Toilet fixtures—Crane Co. 
Kitchen equipment—General Hotel Supply Co.; 
Samuel Olsen & Co. dish conveyor; Hobart Mfg. 
Co. peeler and mixer; Majestic Mfg. Co. range; 
Frigidaire Corp. refrigerators. 

HEATING: Direct steam radiation for classrooms 
and shop; fan blast in auditorium; unit heaters 
in gymnasium, American Blower Co. Gas fired 
boiler—Pacific Boiler Co. Radiators—Crane Co. 
Grilles—A. J. Bayer Co. Thermostats—Johnson 
Service Co. Valves—Warren Webster & Co. Pool 
water heaters—Patterson-Kelly Co. Supply heater 
—Johnson Bros. Pool water filter—Permutit Co. 
Chlorinator—Wallace & Tierman. 
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ARITHMETIC OF LAND DEVELOPMENT 


is flunked by 7 out of 10 U. S. subdividers. 


longer blocks plus shorter streets equals lower costs. 


Next to actual hammer-and-saw_ con- 
‘trucuon, land development is Home 
Building’s biggest assignment. Close to 
the houses built last year in urban 

ere erected in subdivisions. More- 

nder the influence of the Federal 
Housing Administration’s mortgage insur- 


is 


ice program this nominal 50-50 ratio is 


ecoming increasingly lopsided in favor of 
ses In subdivisions. 
Subdividing is not only a big assign- 


is a tough one—mastered by 
tively few of those who try it. 
is the fact that of the 927 sub- 
submitted last year to FHA for 
g insurance, more than 800 were 


table. To be specific, 65 per cent 
glaring examples of what subdivisions 
shoul ot be; 25 per cent were only 
ldling. The balance, a mere 10 
per cen, measured up to FHA’s yardstick, 
require the otherwise valuable 
of its Land Planning Division. 
Ii spite recent preachings of the 
is well as dollar-and-cents value 
are’ il land planning, these sad statis- 


tics prevail, it is safe to say that at least 
75 per cent of the 9,000-10,000 active sub 
divisions in the U. S. today are poorly 
planned. Obviously, the average sub 
divider has much to learn. And, from the 
calibre of his existing work, it is apparent 
that he must be taught in simple language 
More advanced attempts have evidently 
sailed over his head. 

Thus, to point up the many advantages 
of careful land planning, to underline by 
comparison the many disadvantages of 
current practices, THe ARCHITECTURAI 
Forum herewith explores some of the 
major aids to economic subdividing—and, 
for the benefit of the untutored 75 per 
cent, pursues its explorations with under 
standable simplicity. 

Secondary purpose of the following 
paragraphs is to give the low cost house 
a firmer leg to stand on. It is common 
knowledge that of the well-planned sub 
divisions now being developed, all but a 
handful are aimed at the upper income 
brackets. The little fellow is not only hard 
pressed to find a house he can afford 


THE FORUM probes and solves the equation: 


(Arcu. Forum, April 1939, p. 233 et. seq.) 
but. when he does find one, chances are 
that it is an isolated offering or one of a 
long row of uninviting dwellings pressed 
closely together in an uninviting neigh 
borhood And, the middle mcome Group ts 
not without this difficulty. More impor 
tant, many a medium-priced house could 
reach down into the vaster low cost 
market if subdividers would heed the 


economies of smart land planning 


Site Selection. Dictionary definitions not 
withstanding, good subdividing ts much 
more than the mere “division of a part 

. into smaller parts ” In the first place, 
there must be a need for housing in the 
general area considered and, secondly, the 
selected site must lend itself readily to 
market 


Assuming that through industrial expan 


housing that will meet that 


sion or population movements or some 
other cause such a local need exists, it 
must be measured by some form of market 
analysis. Of prime importance is determi 
nation of what family income group the 
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proposed subdivision will serve. Incomes 
will govern the sales prices to be affixed 
to house and lot units and, working back- 
wards, sales prices will determine what 
should be paid for raw land. 

Low cost houses cannot be built on 
high priced land. If the market dictates 
that house and lot sell for $5,000 or less, 
authorities hold that the subdivider should 
not pay more than $1,400 per gross acre 
for raw land. Division of the acre into 
ten lots will produce a raw land cost of 
$140 per lot, but the usual 150 per cent 
mark-up to cover carrying charges and 
the loss of land in streets, parks, ete., ups 
the cost per lot to $350 or 7 per cent of 


the ultimate $5,000 cost of house and lot. 
This 7 per cent rule of thumb says that 
land cost for the $4,000 house should not 
exceed $1,120 per acre; for the %6,000 
house, $1,680; for the $8,000 house, $2,240; 
for the $10,000 house, $2,800. 

Costs also depend upon topography. A 
mountain range in miniature might make 
an attractive subdivision but the grading 
bill would also be mountainous. And, while 
building upon a rock may be good prac- 
tice, it is expensive. The site, or at least a 
sizable portion of it, should be free from 
steep slopes, impossible ravines, and low- 
lying, poorly drained areas. However, the 
opposite course is frequently pursued to 





an extreme—the average subdiy 
his back in search of a perfect! 
Realizing this, land owners 
tack a higher price on flat la 
properties which are moderat 
Properly developed, the latter 
a more attractive, faster  s 
division. Moreover, since subdiy 
habitually shied away from th 
land, it is frequently located clo 
center of communities than ava 
properties. 

Other factors entering into sit« 


concern the proximity of facilities , 
will be required to service the subdj 


The optimum of subdivisions 
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T Small, uneconomical 
blocks 
















NO SUBDIVIDER would make 
as many mistakes as are in- 
corporated in the hypothetical 
plot plan, left above. But many 
subdividers make many of them. 
































Note that an improved solution 





to the same problem produces 
more lots, less streets. For 




















how much more and less see 
tabulation, right. 
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GRIDIRON PLAN LONG-BLOCK PLAN 


Streets fit topography park 
Long economical blocks 






(without park) 


LONG-BLOCK PLAN 
(with park) 





POOR PLANNING and what is wrong with it: GOOD PLANNING and what is good about it: 

! Gridiron street pattern 8 Ribbon shopping district {1 Curved street pattern 9 Cross walks in long 
without purpose 9 No off-street parking adds subdivision appeal blocks 

2 Heavy traffic within sub- space 2 Heavy traffic diverted 10 Organized shopping 
division 10 Stores amid residences 3 Safe, perpendicular in- center 

3 Angular intersections {{ Lots not perpendicular tersections Off-street parking space 

4 Non-abutting cross to streets 4 Fewsubdivision entrance 12 Wide corner lots 
streets 12 Angular lots streets 13 Lots perpendicular to 

5 Numerous subdivision 13 Small corner lots 5 Quiet street streets 
entrance streets 14 Deep lots 6 Local streets for local {4 Staggered building line 

6 Dead-end streets 15 Monotonous building line traffic only {5 Provision for interior 








Number of residential lots 156 169 144 
Size of lots (average) 50 x 100 ft. 50 x 100 ft. 50 x 100 ft. 
Length of major streets 1,050 ft. re 
Length of minor streets 4,800 ft. 3,850 ft. 3,200 ft. 
Length of cul-de-sac noe 200 ft. 200 ft. 
Total length of streets 5,850 ft. 4,050 ft. 3,400 ft. 
Total street length per lot 37.5 ft. 24.0 ft. 23.6 ft. 
Cost of public improvements! $46,800 $32,400 $27,200 
Cost of public improvements per lot $300 $192 $189 
Cost of public improvements plus 

park value per lot2 $300 $192 $225 


1Cost of public improvements includes street 
construction, utilities, sidewalks, grading, 
lamp posts, etc., and is assumed to be $8 per 
linear foot of street. Calculations favor the 
gridiron plan in that cost of public improve- 
ments on its major street (diagonal) would 


exceed $8 per foot, while cost of the cu! -de-s4¢ 
in the long-block plan would be less than $ 
per ft. = 
2 Park covers 3! acres and is valued at $1,500 
per acre, or $5,250. Value of park per lot '§ 
thus $36. 
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half-mile of 


facilities, a 


schools, 


ithin a 


recreational trans- 
center and a shopping district 
half-mile 
itself 


provided of course that 


outside the radius, 


ision may contain a 
center 
er of families to be housed and 
age annual income warrants it. 


of a shopping center is not, 
the worry of the average U. S. 


FHA that its 


subdivision is comprised of only 


records show 


5 lots—too few to justify the 


of even one store. 


But, site selection is less than 
battle. As evidenced by the chart 
. cost of raw land represents only 


Platting. 
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i 3 
as 
. + 2 5. 4 
j, RAW LAND 
2, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
3, LOT IMPROVEMENTS 
4, PROFESSIONAL FEES 
5, CARRYING CHARGES 


ibout 17 per cent of the total land and 
levelopment cost per dwelling. By far the 
argest single part of this cost (40 per 
cent) covers what are called “public im- 
ovements”—parks, walks, sewers, sur- 
face water drains, boundary streets, in- 
terior streets, turn-arounds, street lighting, 
Since the cost of all utilities is de- 
pendent (in most cases) upon the length 
of streets, a separate discussion of utilities 
(see table of unit 
osts, page 370). Thus, actual subdivision 
planning logically breaks down into three 
sections: streets, lots, and parks. 
First mechanical task of the subdivider 
s to determine what part of his property 
s to be allocated to each of these three 
uses. More important, he must see that a 
well-balanced relationship results between 


per se is unnecessary 


them. For large sites (200 acres and more) 
a ratio of 60 per cent buildable land (lots) 
ind 40 per cent open land (streets, parks, 
ete.) is the accepted ratio. In subdividing 
smaller areas, the built-up ratio may be 


increased, Satisfactory land breakdown 
lor a 200-acre, 1,300 lot subdivision (6.5 
] 
lots to the gross acre) : 

57% 3h 














, TREETS 
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2, PARKS AND SCHOOL 
3, UILDING LOTS 
4 


, TORES 

+B a 

> on a subdivision of 200 acres, of 
ave opography, 1,300 lots of 3,875 sq. ft. 
acl providing 3,000 ft. of store frontage. 
- * cent of the land for building pur- 
pose 
alle. 1939 ° Bul 


LD 


Street Pattern. [Distribution of 


areas is determined by the 


the s Use 
street patter 
extent the 


marketability of the lots and. im turn, the 


which also roverns to a great 


uuiness of the subdivision 


and = the 


CCcOoOnonnit a 


streets pattern they cut may 
break a subdivision; and if they 
cut the old-fashioned, 
iron pattern they will probably 
Reason the 
blocks, it 


and variation to them 


make or 
unimaginative grad 
break it 
gridiron merely produces 
beauty 
Moreover. due to 
lengths, the 
velopment will be 


does not add interest, 


excessive street cost of «ce 


unnecessarily — large 
Also, if the property is lully, the gridiron 
pattern may require a large amount of 
expensive cutting and filling and many of 
the lots will not be readily buildable 


Alternative to the gridiron is the free 


hand, long-block pattern now practiced 
by all business-minded subdividers. Its 
curved streets conceal the monotonous 


regularity of a flat terrain and enhance 
the natural beauties of an irregular topog 
And, con 
trary to general belief, it is usually more 
economical than the gridiron pattern. Its 
longer blocks reduce the development cost 


raphy by following contours. 


per lot; and, if it does not produce more 
lots (although it frequently will) it does 
1 : 








produce jnmitormi rraere lesirable amt 
therefore more salable lots “or pag Mis 
Worth noting im this reward is the fact 
that a sutwlivider « | tit te me mast tn 
until he has sold about > per cent of | 
homesites If tive remaining a xr cent 
are sticky.” carrvi charg ‘ tt 
may prod Mm” a net loss iisteml at ‘ 
proht 

More a matter of economy than «ala 
bility us othe determination = of below 
lengths Short blocks are UnCoOmom Cal 
for cross streets and the titties theley 
them cost money, occupy valuable buold 
ing land. Th accompanying chart ahve 


that costs per lot of side-street binpreve 
ments dropped from 892 in an SID ft 
block two lots deep) to 252% in a“ 2 so ft 
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block of the same depth Short blocks are 
the product of the 


when 


pre automotile days 


prime consideration was given of 


necessity, to pedestrians loday, blocks 
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FHA REVISION 


A Georgia subdivision submitted to FHA last year. Said FHA of the original plan, “Blocks 


too short, making unnecessary street. Alleys not necessary .. 


» unattractive lot layout, many 


lots not proper size for owners’ use, full advantage not taken of adjoining golf course (along 
eastern boundary) as to view from residential lots. Streets entering main highway, causing 


traffic hazard.’’ In its suggested 
attractive plan, alleys eliminated, 18,310 ft. 


revision FHA pointed out these 


improvements: “A more 


less streets, 147 more lots, three acres gained 


for school and park, one-and-one-half-acre shopping center, 15 ft. pianting strip and 20 ft 


side road along main highway adds to privacy and decreases traffic hazard. 


Lots are of 


better shape; slightly curved street plan adds to neighborhood appeal.” 


ING MONEY 
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may be as much as 1,300 ft. long, but if 
over 750 ft. they should be divided by 
a CTOSS walk. 

The rectangular block is no more neces- 
sary than the short block. A U-shaped 
unit may better fit topography and a 
semicircular one often will provide de- 
sirable park space. Where the latter is not 
demanded within the semicircle, interior 
lots may be platted and serviced by a 
cul-de-sac or loop. A comparatively new 
tvpe of street in U. S. subdivisions, the 
cul-de-sac, is a popular implement of 
FHA’s Land Planning Division, popping 
FH A-improved 


plan. It solves handily the problem posed 


up in practically every 


by an irregular shaped piece of property 
and lops many a dollar from public im- 
provement costs. According to profes- 
this dollar-lop- 
ping is greatest when the cul-de-sac’s 
length exceeds 240 ft. but falls short of 
360-400 ft. (minimum dimension of the 


turn-around is set at 30 ft.). 


sional opinion, however, 


Getting back to the gridiron pattern, 
all streets serve the same purpose and 
must therefore be of the same width and 
construction, On the other hand, streets in 
the informal free-hand pattern vary in 
purpose, may therefore vary in width and 
construction. Result: many of the streets, 
by virtue of their restricted use may be of 
less expensive dimensions and materials. 
While the gridiron pattern may require 
that all streets be capable of carrying two 
or three lines - traffic and be paved to a 
width of 18-27 the informal pattern 
may make profitable use of 14-18 ft. culs- 
de-sac and one-way streets which cost 
about half as much. 

Bad habit of subdividers is to reduce 
costs through the use of undeveloped cross 
streets. Better educated than a few years 
ago, the average home purchaser realizes 














SITE CONTOUR MAP 


From North Carolina to FHA came the above 
plot plans with the notation that the sub- 
divider desired all lots to be 75 ft. wide. 
Falling short of his own specifications, his 
two original solutions (A and B above) in- 
cluded about 180 lots—many of them are 
small, poorly shaped and located—along some 
10,500 linear feet of street. FHA last March 
revised his plans (right), cut street length 
to about 7,100 ft., the number of lots to 135 
—which average about 75 x 150 ft. Note 
location of park in natural wooded area, 
reduction of subdivision entrances from six 
and seven to two. 
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UNIT COST OF IMPROVEMENTS 





Finished Street Grading $ .75 per cu. yd. 


Paving: 
J... eee 2.00 per sq. yd. 
Curb: 
Granite . 1.85 per lin. ft. 
Concrete—curb only -80 per lin. ft. 
Cobblestone gutter ............ -25 per lin. ft. 
Sidewalks: 
Rye Ch, COROTEED ccc -23 per sq. ft. 


Seeding and Planting: 


Seeding siaadanate .25 per sq. yd. 

IIIS Ssh, soadaroisiseh saanohaincuebenain 8.00 each 
Sanitary Sewers, incl. 
Manholes: 

8 in. p pe, 8 ft. deep ........ 2.00 per lin. ft. 

12 in. pipe, 10 ft. deep ........ 3.00 per lin. ft. 
Storm Sewers, incl. Manholes 

& inlets: 

12 in. pipe, 6 ft. deep .......... 2.25 per lin. ft. 
Driveways: 

SII i casnncsanunscncsinuccutaallinnad 2.25 per sq. yd. 


House connections: 
PNT chataniscacubissvekinedadaseasanson -65 per lin. ft. 
BE eos icansties kama ecuamiuacdoees wied .90 per lin. ft. 
.75 per lin. ft. 


Source: Harvard City Planning Series, Vol. III 





that purchase of a lot on an unfinished 
street probably means a stiff assessment 
for street improvements in later years. 


Lots. While their gravest errors are made 
in street layout, subdividers have much to 
learn about the actual platting of lots. 
The average subdivider usually over- 
crowds his development, because he be- 
lieves 1) that he can create more salable 
(lower priced) lots, and 2) that he can 
make more money via more houses. But 
he is wrong on both counts—small lots 
jam-packed together never made an at- 
tractive subdivision—never will. Refuta- 
tion of the run-of-the-mill subdivider’s 
belief is the proof of England’s leading 
houser, Sir Raymond Unwin, that by de- 
creasing street lengths it is just as profit- 











able to build twelve houses 
twenty (Arcu. Forum, Aug. | 
Reduction of density, however 
stop at twelve houses per e—FH 
preaches a 6-to-1 ratio. 

Also considerably different m ti 
of the past, today’s lot-size sta dard 
quire that for detached houses | he 
be at least 50 ft., that the lenoth | 
least 100 ft. Such are the minimy 
mensions for interior lots; corner | 
should be at least 10 ft. wider. Reaso 
that if all lots were, say, 50 ft. wid 
side yard requirement of 5 ft. las 
street building setback of 15 ft. we 
leave only 30 ft. of buildable fromies 
the corner lots: 

















While these dimensions are consider 
as general minimum standards, no har 
and fast rule can be set. Dimensions y 
vary according to the location of the su 
division. A 50 ft. lot may not be pra 
ticable for low cost housing where la: 
values are high, but in no case should t 
width go below 30-35 ft. 


the real low 


story unit. 


Parks. In step with today’s demand fo 


increased greensward 
districts, land planners hold that 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The low cos 
house is smaller than the average, does 
not require an average-size lot. However 
cost house is a one-stor 
house and, as such, usually requires mor 
land than a slightly higher-priced two 


in urban residentia 








FHA RENTAL PROJECT SPOTLIGHTS COLUMBUS 


h issue, Tue ARCHITECTURAL 
nted two privately financed 
projects in Summit, N. J 

hy examples of one of Build 
coming activities. This month 
looks at a more ambitious 
mbus. Ohio, u ill soon look 

+ and southward. 


roject embodies the planning 
of FHA’s Rental Housing Di 
ould be Olentangy Village. A 
levelopment serving Columbus, 
is designed by FHA’s original 
tect—Raymond C. Snow of 
n, D. C. But Olentangy Village 
more than Architect Snow’s 





| FHA experience; during his past 
; of private practice he has added 
sion roster with thirteen other 





wed large scale garden apart- 

ects. has done a $13 millon 

from Lansing, Mich., to Birming- 
\la 











Sit, Year and a half ago Project-Sponsor 
L. L. LeVeque surveyed the demand for 
tal housing in the Columbus area and 
vailable properties on which to build, 
id both—the latter on the banks 
the Indian-named Olentangy River 
miles from the city’s center. There, 
an estimated $200,000 he purchased 
54 acres that for 39 years had been par- 
occupied by the Olentangy Amuse- 
t Park and was thus well known to 
nbusites. Setting aside most of the 
r future expansion, LeVeque com- 
sioned Architect Snow to develop 28.7 
s with garden apartments. 
\s seen on the plot plan (page 372), 
pography of the site lent itself readily 
n interesting building layout. Preserv 
the natural beauties of the property, 
set the main building along the 40 
well-wooded river bank bluff, set the 
t to follow land contours. Studied orien- 
tion of the buildings gave most of them 
southern exposure. Including shopping 
enter and garages, the structures cover 
one-third of the site, leave ample 
om for parks, tennis courts, and a 
mming pool—sole reminder of the de- 
olished amusement park. As an extra 
ittraction, LeVeque dammed the river 
“ome distance below the project, thus 
made boating possible. 





Buildings. Architectural style of the project 


S Geor Qo 


in Colonial—for the reason that, 
ed by all his other projects, it is 
ect’s favorite. The central build- 
Village is patterned after the 
ise at Williamsburg, Virginia. 
ion is 8 and 12 in. brick with 
trim; floors are hardwood on 
slab; pitched roofs are shingle 
oofs, tar and gravel. A builder 
in repute (Cincinnati’s $7 mil- 
\ project, Laurel Homes, was 

his construction company) , 
eVeque handled all of Olentan- 
ruction except the sub-let plas- 
tract. 
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Within the project’s nine residential 


buildings Architect Snow provided space > 7 —: 

for 402 dwelling units, breaking down in ™ 

size into— 1 =" —~}- elms 
Th 
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l-room apartments 


2-room apartments 
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3-room apartments es Getansss l 
3¥-room apartments l 


© on | ha 


t-room apartments 


m bw 
on 
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5-room apartments 


Original plans called for considerably 


more one-room units which were to cater Salient Feature of Architect Snow’s floor 
to students and faculty of nearby Ohio plans is segregation of living and sleeping 
‘ 7 . — f t . Thus, i f th i 
State University, but FHA vetoed the re ee . a See 
‘ pictured above and right does circulation 
between living room and bathroom involve 
units are easy to rent, they attract tran- the bedroom. Yet in all of them the bath 
sient tenants, are hard to keep rented. is set apart from the living quarters. How- 
pa . o1e ; ever, the resultant sacrifice in space is ap- 
serve > 402 Ti ‘'s, 198 garage eas 
lo serve the 4 families, 1 ernie ta parent. Layout of the buildings (below) 
required six such basic units of which the 
project s northern boundary, following the L-shaped one (right) was used most often 
planners’ practice of using such elements —41 times. 





idea; reason being that although one-room 


were strung along service streets at the 





as protective screens from any nuisances 
that may develop on uncontrolled nearby 
property. A plentiful supply of off-street 
parking space was provided, to compensate 
for the fact that garages are unhandy to 
some apartments near the river. 

A lucrative and uncommon feature of 
the project is the sizable shopping center 
which flanks the main entrance. Providing 
quarters for eleven stores with a combined 
total of 38,973 sq. ft. of floor space and 
four upstairs offices, it also serves to 
screen the apartments from the busy 
thoroughfare. Based on no market survey, 
plans for the shopping center were ex- 
panded periodically in step with demand. 

To make the shopping center attractive 
to a wider group than the tenants of the 
Village, shopper parking space was pro- 
vided on either side of the entrance to the 
Village. Any overflow will be handled by jy WY 
a large parking lot at the end of the store Seiad tailed lien I re RES,ETC ——— 
section on LeVeque’s yet-to-be-built-upon 
land. Today, the center’s tenants include a 
grocery, drug store, dry cleaner, barber 
shop, beauty salon, tavern, florist, bakery, 
service station, a 5 & 10 and offices for 
three doctors, one architectural firm. The 

. project’s rental offices are also in the 
shopping center. 




















Cost. Reflecting no noteworthy attempts 
at construction cost reduction, the total 
cost of the project was $1,893,000 or, 
excluding the $165,000 shopping center, 
about $4,300 per dwelling unit, $1,300 per 
room. The buildings alone cost $1,465,000, 
landscaping cost $36,000, and _ utilities, 
$70,000. Thanks to an FHA-insured mort- 
gage, Sponsor LeVeque had to ante only 
$478,000 of the $2,213,000 capitalization. 
The 78 per cent balance, $1,735,000, was 
lent by the New York Life Insurance Co. 
at 41% per cent interest. As there are 1,374 
rooms in the project, the amount of the 
mortgage per room—%1 ,262—is well within 
the $1,350 limit set by the National Hous- 
ing Act under which the project was built. 





Operation. Monthly rentals for the Village 
range from $30 to $55 per month, average 
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apartment, $14.08 per room, 
heat and hot water—which 
re provided by a boiler room in 

e seven main buildings 
Ml ther tenant expenses may be 
nder the head “electricity,” for 
ns are completely electrical. And. 
ie’s estimate proves accurate 
electric bill for cooking, lighting. 
geration will not exceed $2.25 per 
Reason: LeVeque engineered a 
etering agreement with the local 
mpany whereby power will enter 
ect through a single meter, be re 
by the management to each ten 


\ssuming 100 per cent occupancy, Olen 
Village will produce a gross rental 
of $230,000 per year from dwelling 

ties alone. Store and garage revenue 
ish the total higher. 

Something of a showplace, Olentangy 
Village has had its full share of local at 

ntion. Its grand opening at mid-March 
was heralded in one paper by an eighteen 
page special supplement, was attended by 
15.000 sightseers. Fortnight ago, two 
months after their official opening, the 
apartments were 65 per cent rented, the 
stores and offices, 100 per cent. Leases on 

. the former run for one year, on the latter 
from three to ten years. 

\nticipating a full house within a 
month or so, Sponsor LeVeque already 
has plans for the expansion of Olentangy 
Village. First apartment annex will be to 
the south of the present development (see 
plot plan), will contain some 350 dwelling 
nits; the next, to the north of the shop- 
ping center. Also on the fire and probably 

he first move is the extension southward 
of the money-making shopping center. 
Whatever the next building move may be 
Architect Raymond C. Snow will plan it. 
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ENTRANCE 


CONSTRUCTION 





OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walis—12 in. brick. Cellar 
floor—5 in. concrete siab. Waterproofing 
ntegral, Truscon Stee! Co 

STRUCTURE: Walis—8 and 12 in. brick 
limestone trim. interior partitions—3 n 
gypsum biock; stair halis—6 in. terra cotta 
Floor construction—reenforced 5 in. siab 
Ceilings—plastic oil paint on concrete 
ROOFS: Wood rafters; pitched roofs covered 
with Ludowici-Celadon Co. shingle tile; flat 
roofs covered with 20-yr. Bonded tar and 
gravel 

CHIMNEYS: Brick with fire brick lining 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—16 oz. copper. Ducts—galvanized 
iron. 

INSULATION: Attic floors—Ludowici-Cela 
don Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung, J. E 
McNally Lumber Co. Glass—double strength, 
quality B. Screens—copper mesh. 

STAIRS: Steel covered with asphalt tile 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak laid 
in mastic, E. L. Bruce Co. Kitchen and bath 
rooms—linoleum covered. Public hallis—as 
phalt tile. 


Integration of Olentangy Village’s dwelling 
facilities with its shopping center was ac 
complished by styling them both Georgian 
Colonial. Gateway to the Village is the 
shopping center itself. Although more elabo- 
rate in architectural detail than the apart- 
ment buildings, the shop fronts refiect com- 
mendable sign restriction (below, right) 
Note the stone fronted private entrance t 
second floor offices at the left of the store 
Kitchens number 402, are serviced entirely 
by electricity, make the Village the largest 
all-electric project in the country. 
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STORE BUILDING 


WALL COVERINGS Bathroome— Mariite 
Marsh Wall Products, inc 
HARDWARE interior and exter : Nor 
waik Cc 
PAINTING interior oll paints, The Manna 
Paint Mfg. Ce Ficoore-—fill, stain and wars 
Exterior—-Medusa cement paint on brickwork 
Medusa Portiand Cement Ce 
LIGHTING FIXTURES: By Chase Grasse & 
Copper Co 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT Range and refrig 
erator—Westinghouse Electric 4&2 Mfg. Co 
Sink and cabinets—W hitehead Metal Prod. € 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT Sink—Crane Ce 
Washing machine and drier Thor 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All equipment 
Crane Ce Seats—C F Church Mtg. Ce 
Showers—Speakman Ce Cabinets——Miam 
Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Cec 
PLUMBING: Cold and hot water pipes 
brass. Vaives—Jenkins Gros 
HEATING: Two pipe steam system. Boilers 
Brownell Co. Convectors Trane Co. Stokers 
United Stoker & Boiler Cx inc Thermo 
stat control—Warren Webster 4 Cc Hot 
water heater—Taco Heaters, Inc 
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construction tricks. A house 


Tu: automobile trailer excepted, most 
attempts at mobile housing have quietly 
followed the faltering footsteps of minia- 
ture golf and mahjong. But, just as 
quietly, a recent stab at mobile housing 
has been amounting to something. Today 
in Seattle, Wash. the General Housing 
Corp.7 is pushing one complete house per 
week from its 300 ft. conveyor belt, is 
selling them even faster. Well-designed, 
well-built and priced at $2,980 f.o.b., these 
factory-fabricated, FHA-approved houses 
have earned a prominent place among 
Home Building’s low cost products.* 

Although too young to be judged an 
up-and-coming industrial concern — (its 
factory has been in operation only five 
months, has produced eleven houses) , 
General Housing Corp.’s construction 
technique, the quality of its product and 
its warm local reception make it worthy 
of examination. 

Year ago the Corporation was only an 
idea in the fertile mind of 43-year-old 
George Wellington Stoddard, one of the 
Northwest’s prominent architects and un- 
sung designer of the “ideal American 
home” which the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration chose to grace its first poster. 
Stoddard’s idea was to supply sound hous- 
ing for the low income group and to do 
it by paring construction costs through 
mass production, mass purchasing power 
and standardization. A more newsworthy 
aspect of that idea was that the houses 
be built in comparatively large units (of 
several rooms each) in a factory, then 
trucked to the site for assembly. 


+Not to be confused with Howard T. Fisher's 
General Houses, Inc.—long-established Chicago 
prefabricator. 

*Last month Tue ArcHirectuRAL Forum 
briefly described General Housing Corp.’s pre- 
fabricated house as one of the existing solu- 
tions to the low cost house problem (Arcu. 
Forum, April, 1939, p. 286). 
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HOME BUILDING GOES INDOORS, 


Before putting his notions on paper, 
however, Architect Stoddard solicited the 
woodworking experience of J. Donald 
Fuller, secretary and manager of a local 
millwork company, and the backing of 
a small group of Seattle business men 
headed by a local lumberman, Frank C. 
Reed. With the construction advice of 
Woodworker Fuller, Stoddard drew plans 
and specifications for his prefabricated, 
mobile house. With the financial aid of 
the business men, he formed the General 
Housing Corp. with Lumberman Reed 
as the No. 1 stockholder, and leased a 
vacant plant in south Seattle in which to 
operate. 


Design. Profiting by the experience of 
mobile housing pioneers (ArcH. Forum, 
July 19387, p. 53), Stoddard decided to 
build his houses of conventional frame 
construction (not of revolutionary copper 
panels as did Baltimore’s Copper Houses, 
Inc.); further decided to build them in 
small enough parcels to be easily moved, 
but large enough to be quickly assembled 
(not in one 382 ft.-wide piece as did 
Peoria’s R. G. LeTourneau, Inc.) . 

The basic four-room house is divided 
length-wise into two equal sections each 
measuring 12 ft. in width, 32 ft. in length. 
These halves are constructed individually 
—are not fastened together until they 
reach the site. A still larger house (five 
rooms and garage or six rooms) may be 
obtained by the simple addition of one- 
room units to either or both ends of the 
basic plan. 

In exterior treatment, the house is 
equally simple. Variation in appearance 
from that pictured opposite is obtained 
by minor changes in fenestration (corner 
windows, for instance), floor plans and 
entrance details. Also, shifting the front 
door to the end of the house, makes the 
plan readily adaptable to a narrow lot. 


Lawrence 
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uses automobile and furniture 
a week at $2,980 f. o. b. Seattle. 


Production. More significant than its ck 
sign, however, is the construction and 
production of the Stoddard house. Th 
300 x 110 ft. plant of General Housing 
Corp. is undoubtedly the closest thing ti 
a house factory that the U. S. has seen 
And, put together like furniture, the 
houses are undoubtedly better built tha 
most houses in their price bracket—even 
better built than many in higher brackets 

Costs are minimized by ordering all 
stock to specifications, thus doing away 
with cutting and fitting in the plant. And, 
of course, factory fabrication itself is a 
prime cost saver. It permits the wide- 
spread use of jigs and power equipment, 
climinates much of the craft union in- 
efficiency and interference prevalent in 
field operations (especially in Seattle). 

Construction in General Housing Corp.’s 
plant follows closely the production-line 
system of the automobile industry. In this 
case two steel rails laid 20 ft. apart com- 
prise the conveyor belt. The house sec 
tions are started on steel wheels at one 
end of the track, are pushed through six 
operation stations and a week later roll 
off the other end complete in every detail 
and ready for delivery to the site. 

First operation on this production line 
is formation of the floor section which 
takes place on a bed formed by two 32 ft. 
6 x 6’s resting on the wheels perpendicular 
to the tracks. Atop these 6 x 6's are laid 
steel angles of the same length drilled at 
every joist position (16 in. on centers). 
Floor joists are then dropped into posi- 
tion, aligned with a jig and secured to the 
steel angles with electric screw-drivers. 
(The reenforcing properties of these long 
steel angles fortify the frame for transpor- 
tation and prevent “center sag” sometimes 
found in low cost houses.) 

Where the two halves of the house are 
to be joined, 2 x 4’s are dadoed into the 
floor joists and two turnbuckles, which 
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‘ i's-eye of General Housing Corp.'s seven-house production line. 2, Nearly 
mplete, these houses are ready for insulation. *‘Addable units” are buiit in the 
factory’s bays. 3, (Upper picture) a turnbuckle secured to a double Joist will 
the house-halves together. (Lower picture) Joists are aligned by and screwed 

32 ft. steel angle piece. Note dadoed frame construction. @, Pre-assembied 
electrical and plumbing equipment fits handily into notched structural members. 
§, Interior ready for dry wall finish. §, Abutting walls are finished only on the 
nterior, require no insulation. Note wheel and track of production line in fore- 
ind, heating duct connection in attic. 7, A completed house-half moves out 
t night on two four-wheeled dollies. 8, The halves are pulied together, make a 
house 24 ft. wide, 32 ft. long. A demonstrator, this house has no foundation. 
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will eventually pull the house together, 
are bolted to double joists. Final step at 
the first station is application of the sub 
flooring—panels of “4 in. five-ply ply- 
wood measuring + x 8 ft. and coated on 
the under side with a resin-base paint. 

\t station No. 2 the house sections are 
framed. But, unlike conventional con 
struction methods, all exterior walls and 
partitions are built in a horizontal posi 
tion using the completed floor sections as 
level worktables, are then raised into posi- 
tion. Also unlike conventional home con- 
struction, all structural members are 
coated at their joints with casein glue, 
clamped in place and finally nailed. Even 
the face of each stud is covered with glue 
before the 5/16 in. plywood sheathing is 
applied. Rigidity of the frame is further 
accomplished by dadoing all studs, joists 
and rafters into the plates. Claim is that 
due to these adaptations from furniture 
manufacture, the resultant house is earth- 
quake resistant. 

At the next station along the produce- 
tion line, building paper and cedar drop 
siding is applied to the exterior, cedar 
shingles to the roof. Door frames, exterior 
trim and chimney hangers are also put in 
place. At the same time the company’s 


plumbers and electricians install their pre- 
assembled roughing-in material. 

After the latter has been inspected by 
city officials, the house sections move to 
station No. 4 where all ceiling and ex- 
terior walls are insulated. Partitions and 
interior walls are surfaced with wallboard, 
doors and windows are hung, and all in- 
terior trim, hardware and finish flooring 
is provided. Particularly noteworthy are 
the screens which are also installed at this 
station. Called “Slide-Way” and patented 
by Woodworker Fuller, they are located 
inside the wood casement windows and 
slide into the wall cavity when not in use. 

At station No. 5 the house is completed. 
The operation includes installation of 
plumbing and electrical fixtures, laying of 
linoleum, all sheet metal work and paint- 
ing. General Housing Corp.’s painters use 
a specially prepared and reputedly better 
material than can be used for field appli- 
cation. Reason: General Housing’s paint- 
ing is done under the controlled “weather 
conditions” of a factory. 

Also at station No. 5, the chimney 
which has been cast previously in sections 
(tile flue lining surrounded by 4 in. of re- 
enforced cinder concrete) is put together. 
Heat ducts, previously installed in’ the 


attic, are insulated and conne 
the heating unit. The latter may 
gas or oil fired and is equipped 
filters and humidifiers. 

After installation of kitchen e ipment 
and application of other finishing touches 
the two house sections are final] moved 
to station No. 6. At this point they are 
completely finished and ready for imme. 
diate purchase and occupancy. 
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Delivery. Transportation of the house see 
tions from factory to site follows much 
the same procedure as does ordinary house 
moving; but, since the sections are tailor. 
made for moving, the operation is with. 
out the usual headaches. House sections 
are jacked up at the end of the produe- 
tion line, placed on two 12 x 12’s which 
are in turn supported by two four-wheeled 
dollies. In trailer-like fashion the section 
is then hitched to a truck, pulled to the 
site. 

Since width of the “trailer” is 19 ft, 
(4 ft. over the legal limit for the State of 
Washington), a special permit must be 
written for each shipment. However, 
height of the “trailer” just clears by 1 
in. the minimum bridge headroom set by 


(Continued on page 36) 





THE CONCRETE BLOCK 


takes stepstoward standardization. 
A new production method. 


ugly duckling, the concrete 
block, has long been struggling to turn 
into an architectural swan, and has lately 
shown signs of succeeding. Used for many 


years in garages and other prosaic struc- 
tures, it has blossomed out with new sur- 
faces, new shapes and has aroused new 
interest in its design possibilities. But like 
so much of Building’s complex structure, 
the manufacturer of concrete blocks is 
still in the duckling stage—produced most 
often by small, local, uncoordinated units. 

There are 6,600 manufacturers of con- 
crete blocks throughout the country, a 
phenomenal number justified by the fact 
that it is uneconomical to ship blocks 
long distances. Most of them are located 
beside sand pits convenient to a highway, 
and serve only local needs. Results of 
these handicraft methods are: 1) local 
variations in shapes and sizes, and 2) lack 
of uniform quality. 

Month ago, however, a newsworthy 
company was organized for the ambitious 
purpose of streamlining the industry 
through block standardization, not by 
producing blocks itself but by marketing 
patented manufacturing equipment. Its 
program would, therefore, be built upon 
the existing manufacturing structure. As 
the sponsor contends that the process will 
produce concrete structural shapes of 
uniform quality, each local producer will 
market the product under a uniform name 
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—Cemenstone.” In addition, widespread 
adoption of the process would result in 
greater uniformity of shapes. The equip- 
ment will produce standard concrete units 
related in design to standard steel ele- 
ments, will thus facilitate their integra- 
tion. The proposed system has the im- 
portant advantage that a wide latitude of 
shapes can be produced with the basic 
equipment—as contrasted to the existing 
necessity of having different molds for 
every variation in shape. 

Among the products which can be 
manufactured, besides various shaped 
blocks, are channel slabs, concrete planks, 
insulating tile, veneering, curbs, sidewalks, 
and fence posts. Also, a wide variety of in- 
tegral finishes can be applied. 

Technique of “Cemenstone” manufac- 
ture is based on three principles—mass 
production, vibration and heat. Equip- 
ment is so organized that the cycles of 
manufacturing proceed continuously and 
can produce several shapes in one opera- 
tion. 

The new equipment consists of special 


molds contained in a heavy steel frame- 
work that rests over a steam chamber 
capable of maintaining the temperature at 
160° Fahrenheit. The mix is fed into the 
molds by a hopper riding the framework. 
While it is curing, the concrete is agitated 
by vibrators which produce a dense and 
uniform texture and speed hardening. 
They also move along the steel frame- 
work. 

Behind “Cemenstone” is the newly 
organized Cemenstone Corporation, which 
has as its chairman President W. P. 
Witherow of the Blaw-Knox Co., as its 
president Leslie M. Johnston, former 
vice president and general manager of 
A. M. Byers Co. Originator of the 
method, experienced construction superin- 
tendent Albert Henderson, is consulting 
engineer. Since the first company to man- 
ufacture “Cemenstone” has only recently 
gone into operation, it remains to be seen 
how the product and production principles 
will affect the industry. Fact remains, 
however, that Cemenstone represents & 
step toward much-needed standardization. 


Manufacture of ‘“‘Cemenstone” concrete blocks and other shapes proceeds with factory ‘nesse 
A pouring spout and vibrator ride atop a steel-framed mold (left). Vibration of the mix hastens 
setting, permits early removal of the forms, and thus continuous operation. Steam vats uncer the 
molds also contribute to production speed by stepping up the chemical reaction. When s°t the 
blocks are removed for aging (right) which takes place under cover to keep quality cc stant. 





